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For the Woman’s Journal. 
A SISTER'S PLAINT. 
BY TEWD, 


0 br other, have I not a soul, 
As vital, large as thine? 

Then must I into dimne*s crawl, 
Nor grow where warm rays shine? 

Shalt thou alone, a selfish tree, 
Engross the light and heat, 

And I, an humble herblet, be 
Wan, wilted at thy feet? 

May I not breathe the boundless air’ 
Are lungs thy gift alone? 

Nor yearn the genial sun to share? 
Dost thou all brightness own? 

Nay, I do feel a living germ 
lw tender leaves unfold; 

As plants, in summer's genial term, 
}xpand above the mould. 

Thy scorn hath been a winter frost, 
Blighting my petals spread ; 

To feed thy pride my hopes were lost, 
My tears of bondage shed. 

No longer, prithee, shade the soil ; 
Be just; some small odds give; 

I have @ meaning in the moil, 
I have a life to live. 


— - ———_-——O 
THE GOLDEN WEDDING. 
The following beautiful lines, by Rev. R. P. Am- 
bler, and dedicated to Mr. and Mrs. Lawrence, were 
sung during the evening to the tune of ‘Auld Lang 
Syne.”’ 
Adown the silent stream of time 
With memory’s light aglow, 
We eee, in misty form, the dream 
Of fifty years ago. 
The bridal wreath is faded now; 
The marriage lights are dim, 
That shone where Hope had built its shrine 
And sung its gladdening hymn. 
Yet Love, who placed the altar flowers, 
And gave the marriage kiss, 
is fresh to-day, and brightly links 
That vanished time with this. 
O whispered vows, 80 sweet and low, 
That once with joy were given, 
A bond of strength ye have become— 
A sacrament of heaven! 
Then, in the dim and silent past 
Let memory’s light still glow, 
While love still echoes back the joy 
Of tifty years ago. 


THE PARADISE OF TEARS. 
From the German of N. Muller. 


BY WILLIAM CULLEN BRYANT, 


Beside the River of Tears, with branches low, 
And bitter leaves, the funeral willows grow; 
The branches stream, like the disheveled hair 
Of women, in the sadness of despair. 
On rolls the stream, with a perpetual sigh, 
The rocks moan wildly as it rushes by, 
Hyssop and worm wood border all the stran 
And not a flower adorns the dreary land. 
Then comes a child, whose face iv like the sun, 
And dips the gloomy waters as they run, 
And moistens all the region, and, behold, 
The ground is bright with blossoms manifold! 
Where fall the tears of love, the rose appears, 
And where the moss is wet with friendship’s tears 
Forget-me-not and violet, heavenly-blue, 
Spring glittering with the cheerful drops like dew. 
The souls of mourners, who no more shall weep, 
Float, swan-like, down the current’s gentle sweep. 
Go up the sands that shine along its side, 
And in the Paradise of Tears abide. 
There every heart rejoins its kindred heart, 
There, in a long embrace, that none may part, 
Fulfillment meets Desire, and that fair shore 
Bebolds ita dwellers happy evermore. 





SEX IN EDUCATION. 


“Sex rn Epucation: or a Fair Chance for 
the Girls. By Edward H. Clarke, M. D., 
ete., etc. Boston, J. R. Osgood & Co. 
1873.” 

Those who are anxiously studying the prob- 
lem of the Education of Women may be trust- 
ed to read with eager interest this little book 
by Dr. Clarke. It is a great thing to have a 
work on such a subject, from such a source, 
which is neither coarse, nor contemptuous, 
nor narrow-minded. Dr. Clarke takes pains 
to recognize the intellectual ability of women; 
and he puts on record a most valuable and em- 
phatic denial, from his own professional ex- 
perience, of the common assertion that Amer- 
ican women habitually desire to escape the 
duties of wifehood and motherhood. He is 
not coarse,—though his description of a possi- 
ble sex-less woman comes near to it; and he 
indulges in no unfair fling against the advo- 
cates of the equality of the sexes, except as 
far as is contained in the following sentences: 
“Woman seems to be looking up to man and 
his development, as the goal and ideal of wo- 
manhood. The new gospel of female develop- 
ment glorifies what shg possesses in common 
with him, and tramples under her feet as a 
source of weakness and badge of inferiority, 
the mechanism and functions peculiar to her- 
self.’’ (p. 129.) If this is intended to describe 
the “gospel” proclaimed by the Woman's 
JOURNAL, for instance, there is not a number 
of the paper, from the beginning, which does 
not contain the material wherewith to refute 
the statement. And that it is not true of the 
agitation in America as a whole is shown by 
the fact that this movement has been con- 
stantly under criticism from European and 
Roman Catholic sources, for precisely the op- 
posite tendency; that is, for encouraging too 
minute a study of physiology in schools, and 
for thus making young girls too well acquaint- 
ed with those special laws of their own being, 
about which they were once studiously kept in 
ignorance. The two charges destroy each 
other; both cannot be true, and I think that 
neither is. 

Thus recognizing the high general merit of 
Dr. Clarke’s spirit and the great value of much 
that he says, I may venture to add that look- 
ing at the subject as a layman in medicine,— 
not well-informed, but exceedingly desirous 
to be s0,—I find two essential defects in this 
book. They are, if true, very serious defects, 
and touch the very essentials of the argument. 
It seems to me, if I may venture to speak so 
boldly, that his premises are inadequate, and 
his conclusions insufficient. In the present 
paper I can only speak of the former objec- 
tion. 

I know, for one, that I opened this book 
honestly, hoping to find an array of facts that 
should be impressive, not merely by their qual 
ity but by their quantity. To show by citing 
individual instances, that the pressure of our 
school system injures health very often, is not 
enough. To take seven cases out of a physi- 
cian’s note-book, and then assure us that these 
are samples of many more, isnotenough. Yet 
this is precisely what Dr. Clarke does,—and, 
strangé to say, one of these is the case of an 
actress and another of a clerk, leaving only 
five educational cases in all. This does not 
seem to me what would be called, in any oth- 
er branch of science, a satisfactory basis of 
facts. For instance, I open the last American 
Naturalist, and find Professor Wilder thus 
criticising the new work on “The Cerebral 
Convolutions of Man,” by Ecker. “The value 
of such a generalization might be estimated if 
the author had given us the number of indi- 
viduals upon which it is based.’’ This is pre- 
cisely my first objection to Dr. Clarke’s facts; 
he gives a few specimen cases, and assures us 
that they represent many. But he makes no 
effort, by statistics or otherwise, to show us 
how many. 

But the defect goes far beyond this. These 
evil effects of education were pointed out years 
ago; by Horace Mann, Dr. Howe, Dr. Butler 
of Providence, and by myself, among others, 
in a paper called “The Murder of the Inno- 
cents,” published in the Atlantic Monthly for 
Sept., 1859, and afterward in Out Door Papers. 
It seems to me that what is most needed is 
not the reiteration of those facts, even if more 
ably and convincingly stated, but—what has 
never yet been done—to show by careful and 
discriminating analysis to what extent girls 
have been injured, more than boys, by the 
system. Dr. Clarke does not marshal his facts 
in any such way as this, and in some cases, al- 
most commits direct unfairness by the omis- 
sion,—as, for instance, where he cites ‘‘H. H.”’ 
to show the finer physique of the children of 
Nova Scotia as compared with New England, 
and does not point out that the difference is 
just as marked among boys as among girls, 
among men as among women. If he says that 
the fault, in any case, lies with the mothers, 
this is obviously begging the question. What 





we need to show, by statistics if possible, is 
the extent to which girls are injured, as girls, . 
apart from their general injury a8 human be- 
ings. 

It has been pointed out, again and again, in 
the WoMAN’s JoURNAL and elsewhere, that 
there are whole classes of facts to be had, bear- 
ing most closely on this question, which nei- 
ther Dr. Clarke nor any physiologist opposed 
to co-education has yet attempted to obtain. 
Instead of shrinking from these facts, we are 
constantly begging for them. Until they are 
obtained, systematized and displayed, the 
whole argument of Dr. Clarke may be a mere 
hasty assumption. They are such as these: 

1. We need facts as to the comparative phy 
siology of American women in different locali- 
ties. There are highly educated communities 
and very uneducated communities. Has Dr. 
Clarke, or any one, compared the health of 
women in cities and in country towns; in 
cities with good schools and cities with poor 
schools; or in country towns in highly educa- 
ted States like Massachusetts and Connecti- 
cut, as compared with states where the school 
system is less thorough, as Veruont and 
Rhode Island? Thestandard of female educa- 
tion is not very formidably high in Pennsylva- 
nia, where they also have an admirable mar 
ket,an equable climate and no east winds, 
and yet one of Dr. Clarke’s severest statements 
as to female debility (p. 113), comes from 
Penusylvania. In country villages I could 
name, where there are only very poor district 
schools, kept for less than half the year, the 
traveler observes, among the farmer’s daugh- 
ters, cheeks as pale and vitality as deficient as 
in the best-educated metropolis. 

2. Again, we need facts as to American-born 
women of different races. Dr. Clarke says of 
a century, “that length of time could not 
transform the sturdy German fraulein and ro- 
bust English damsel into the fragile American 
miss.”’ (p. 168.) How does he know it could 
not? I have seen this change very nearly ef- 
fected, in a single generation, among the chil- 
dren of English, Irish, French Canadians, and 
even the Nova Scotians whom he so praises; 
and this actually without the influence of 
schooling, or almost without it. As far as I 
can observe, the effect of climate, change of 
diet, change of living, on all {hese classes, is 
almost sure to produce the same result of del- 
icacy, almost of fragility, in the second gener- 
ation, with or without schooling; and among 
the boys almost as much as among the girls. 
A physician in a large manufacturing town 
once told me that the unhealthiest class of the 
community, in his opinion, consisted of the 
sons of Irish parents. 

3. We need also the comparative physiology 
of different social positions. As a rule, the 
daughters of the wealthy in America, who are 
sent to private schools, or taught by govern- 
esses, are far less severely taxed, as to their 
brains, than the daughters of the middle class- 
es who go tothe publicschools. Is Dr. Clarke 
prepared to show that those of the former 
class are decidedly more healthy? If so, this 
is another puint that would have adirect bear- 
ing on his argument. My own impression is 
that he would find it hard to prove this. 

4, But there is still a fourth class of facts, 
only to be obtained by an extensive record of 
individual instances. Letting go all discrimi- 
nations of locality, race and social position, 
and looking only at individuals under similar 
conditions, is Dr. Clarke prepared to assert 
that, as a rule, it is the best scholars in the 
school who turn out invalids? He would say, 
on a priori ground, that it must be so. But 
do facts showit? Looking over families and 
schools that I have known, I certainly cannot 
say that the young girls who have become in- 
valids were the most studious—quite as often 
the contrary. Ihave asked teachers of wide 
experience—“‘Have you observed that your 
best scholars have furnished the larger propor- 
tion of invalids ?’’—and they have always said 
“No.” Yet who that knows the affection with 
which teachers are apt to follow the later ca- 
reer of their pupils, will deny that this evi- 
dence bas much value. Here is a fourth class 
of facts which have a direct bearing upon the 
subject, and the ignoring of which weakens 
the value of our author’s statements. 

It is the omission of all effort to obtain and 
analyze such facts as these that seems to me 
the weakness of Dr. Clarke’s foundation. His 
reasoning is almost all a priori, and if he has 
an extensive array of facts he has not submit- 
ted them, but ouly implied their existence. 
Even his a priori reasoning is liable to this 
objection, that while he produces all the rea- 
sons why hard study ought to be injurious to 
girls, he makes no reference to those other 
preservative influences in high education, 
which are claimed by all good teachers as re- 
storing the balance. These have never, per- 
haps, been better stated than by a woman of 
great sense and judgment, herself a college 





graduate, Miss Mary E. Beedy, now residing 


in London. I have lately had the pleasure of 
reading an essay of hers, about to appear in 
Scribner’s Monthly, on “The Health of Eng- 
lish and American Women.” In this she inci- 
dentally gives reasons why the health of studi- 
ous girls is often better than that of any 
others,—first, because their minds are happily 
occupiec,—secundly, because they are kept 
from social excesses, far more prejudicial,— 
thirdly, because their mental training im- 
proves their judgment and self-control—and 
finally, because they are less reckless about 
their health in proportion as they have an 
object to gain. I quote these points from 
memory. Coming fiom a graduate of An- 
tioch College, they are surely entitled to con- 
sideration ; and yet all the thought and obser- 
vation of Dr. Clarke have not suggested one 
of these points to his mind. If he had thought 
of them, he would surely have mentioned 
thom: for they were essential to the justice 
of his statement. 

I confess, therefore, to a strong sense of de- 
ficiency in Dr. Clarke's premises. But grant- 
ing his premises sufficient, is his conclusion 
just? That must be reserved for another 
paper. T. W. H. 


WOMAN SUFFRAGE IN MISSOURI. 


The regular monthly meeting of the St. 
Louis Woman Suffrage Association met in the 
Director’s Room of the Mercantile Library 
Building in St. Louis, Oct. 8, at 2 1-2 Pp. m. 

The chairman, Miss Case, called the meet- 
ing to order. 

The Secretary read the minutes of the last 
meeting, which were approved. 

The Treusurer’s Report was read and accept- 
ed. 

The Committee of Arrangements reported 
a correspondence with Hon. Geo. Wm. Curtis, 
in which he expressed his inability tq, lecture 
in St. Louis, stating that he would not go 
West this winter. 

The “Committee on Rooms” reported, and 
after some discussion it was decided to retain 
their usual place of meeting. 

The following Resolution was then offered 
by Mrs. Thompson : 

Resolved, That the Treasurer be instructed 
to pay out the funds of the Society only upon 
the order of the Secretary, appointed by the 
os of the Executive Committee. |Car- 
ried. 

A very interesting paper was then read by 
Miss Noa. 

Immediately after the adjournment of the 
meeting, the State Woman Suffrage Associa- 
tion of Missouri convened, Mrs. Hazard, of St. 
Louis, in the chair. 

The Call for the Annual Meeting of the 
American W. S. Association was read, and 

lowing persons elected delegates, Mrs. 
W. ‘’. Hazard, Mra. E. A. Filley, Mrs. Wm. 
Patrick, Mrs. Geo. D. Hall, Mra. E. L. Case, 
Mrs. A. P. Thompson, Mrs. A. L. Clapp. 

These same ladies were also authorized to 
represent the Association of Missouri at the 
Woman’s Congress. 

There being no further business, remarks 
were called for,and a venerable lady, of the 
Society of Friends, arose and spoke words of 
encouragement, as follows: 

I feel moved to give you my word of en- 
couragement. ‘Fear not little flock.” As I 
have thus sat among you, seemingly as a spec- 
tator, I have been forcibly reminded of other 
meetings in “upper rooms,” through the differ- 
ent generations of mankind, by the pioneers, 
or advocates of light, truth, and justice. 
These divine principles, are progressive and 
eternal. There ever comes a time, when that 


which hath been spoken “‘in the ear, in closets | 


or in ‘upper rooms,’ shall be proclaimed from 
the house-top.” 

But all reformations which are permanent 
and true, are founded in purity,in goodness, 
in character. The moral, spiritual force, takes 
its kingdom by entreaty, and not by violence, 
and keeps it by lowliness of mind. 

Shall I here quote a few lines from “S. M. 
J’s. History of Friends,” 1680—90. 

It had not been usual for Friends to take an active 
part in political affairs ; some of them did not even 
exercise the elective franchise, but about this time, 
the advocates of civil and religious liberty, being tho- 
roughly disgusted with the measures pursued by the 
king and his ministers, deemed it their duty to use all 
their influence in the election of honest and patriotic 
men to seats in Parliament, 

To quote a little further from S. M. J’s His- 
tory : 

The practical mind of William Penn, led him to 
Jook at the actual posture of public affairs, and the 
obvious necessity of doing his part to avert impending 
evils. In an address, dedicated to the free-holders 
and electors of England, he says, in reference to the 
“surprising dissolution” of the last Parliament, and 
the prospect of another election, ‘‘If by a neglect of 
this singular opportunity, we desert ourselves, and 
forsake our Own mercies, we must expect to be left of 
God and good men too.”. . . 

If we miscarry, it will be our own fault; we have 
nobody else to blame. For such is the happiness of 
our Constitution, that we cannot be destroyed but by 
ourselves. 

In accordance with these views, he exer- 
cised his influence, and gave his vote for the 
election of the patriotic Algernon Sidney,a 
staunch advocate of popular rights. 








In a few words I would encourage you to an 
earnest fulfilment of duty as it opens before 
you. There are many of the good and true 
enlisted in this cause—and it must be cheerin, 
to have the heart of the venerated, pure-min 
Bishop Simpson, saying emphaticaly, 

“IT want the day to come when women will vote. 
Without their vote I fear we will never be able to put 
dowu the houses of infamy and the liquor saloons of 
our couotry. Nothing is so ruinous to the country. 
It is true, and it is my opinion that we cannot get 
along without women voting. “It is not good for 
man to be alone,” 

Now words like these, from such a source, 
help your cause! Jesus said, “Make your- 
selves witnesses for the truth.” If your cause 
is founded in justice and in truth, and you are 
faithful witnesses, success will come; there- 
fore I say, “‘Fear not little Flock.” 

The President, in the name of the meeting, 
thanked our Friend, Janez Price, whose very 
presence was a benediction, for her kind and 
encouraging words, and the meeting ad- 
journed. L. M. 8. 





CONCERNING WOMEN. 
Meetie Chase Waughop is the most recent- 
ly announced “dramatic reader.” 


The outcast women of Washington, D. C., 
are said to have contributed $600 to the 
Memphis sufferers. 

Mrs. Ednah Cheney preached in the Fourth 
Unitarian Church, Chicago, Sunday, on 
“Practical Religion.” 

A meeting was held on Friday in behalf of 
the fair for the new Home of the Young Wo- 
men’s Christian Assuciation, at St. Paul’s 
Chapel. 

Princess Louise, Marchioness of Lorne and 
daughter of Queen Victoria, is a sculptress of 
considerable merit, and is now engaged in de- 
signing busts for the adornment of her Lon- 
don residence. 

A newspaper, edited by women, has been 
established at Puebla, Mexico, and a Catholic 
priest, who has recently married, is contribut- 
ing to it a series of articles against the celiba- 
cy of the clergy. 

Sir Salor Zung Babodur, through Surgeon 
General Balfour of the Indian Medical De- 
partment, Madras, has offered the position of 
Lady Physician under Government with a 
liberal salary, and the privilege of practicing 
and charging fees, to Elizabeth A. Carleton of 
this city. 

Miss Lizzie Bishop left, last Thursday, for 
the Dakota Mission. Such a sacrifice on the 
part of a delicate young lady must strike even 
the skeptic with feelings of wonder. Whata 
religion that must be, which gives one the 
strength to turn her back upon home and all 
the comforts of civilization that one may teach 
the truth to the savage. 


Mrs. H. E. Tappan of Claremont, N. H., who 
died recently, left $1000 to Trinity Church, 
$20,000, in various legacies, to her nieces and 
nephews, and the balance of $24,000 to her 
son, if he should ever put in an appearance; 
if not, the money goes to the town of Clare- 
mont, for educational purposes. Her son has 
not been seen for many years, and is supposed 
to be dead. 


We see by the Beloit (Wis.) papers, that 
Mrs. Elizabeth A. Kingsbury, who went West 
in the early part of the summer for rest and 
change of scene, has been induced by a socie- 
ty of Liberal Christians in that place, to re- 
main and preach to them for the next year. 
Mrs. K. is not only a lecturer, preacher and 
pcose writer of ability, but a poetess as well. 
She is well-known in the Eastern States, 
where she has preached in several pulpits, as 
well as lectured extensively for the last twen- 
ty years on a variety of philanthropic subjects. 
Having known the lady for several years, we 
cay safely congratulate the Society on their 
good luck in securing her services. 

Mrs. Van Cott has been holding reviva 
meetings in Salem, and she is graphically de 
scribed, by an admirer, in Zion’s Herald: 
“Dressed in plain, but rich and faultlessly el- 
egant attire, magnificent in proportions and 
beautiful in feature, she ascends the pulpit.” 
“Her voice, husky from long use, soon acquires 
a clearness that enables it to ring out with 
perfect intonations; and a dramatic power is 
evinced which reminds one of the descrip- 
tions of Whitefield, whom Garrick, the actor, 
visited to learn the secret of the great orator’s 
popularity. When she pictures a Bible scene, 
it stands before you like a reality. We read, 
some months ago, and much admired Mr. 
Talmage’s description of Belshazzar’s feast; 
but when we heard Mrs. Van Cott, the Brook- 
lyn preacher was distanced. And now, as 
she warms with the theme, her eyes sparkle, 
her gestures draw pictures, her eloquence ex- 
erts a potent influence over all, as is evidenced 
by the swaying forms of the immense con- 
course who follow her motions, held spell- 
bound as she walks like a queen the platform 
—dea incessu patuit. 
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AN APPEAL TO HISTORY. 


Through all the range of history, the ac- 
cepted power in the world has been that of 
might. The heroes of the past have been 
men of especial physical or military prowess, 
and their deeds the séng and theme of tongue 
and pen. It did not matter how little intel- 
lect those heroes of the olden years might have 
possessed, it was the strength of the physical 
man that gave them prominence. The ca- 
reer of our race from the earliest history, has 
been a steady struggle upward from one 
hight of improvement to another. One of 
the great lessons the geologists have taught us 
is, that through all our planet’s convulsions 
and changes, from one class of existences to 
another, through the Age of shell-fish and en- 
crinites, of reptiles and lizards, through all the 
immense Ages that must have elapsed since 
that mysterious beginning when God created 
the heavens and earth and swung our solar 
system, a mass of flaming gas, into space—our 
planet has ever witnessed a steady career of 
improvement. ‘The procession of life in each 
of its great periods has been led by the lowest 
type of each species, struggling up from the 
eozoon to man. Each new species has gained 
a little on its predecessor, each one has made 
our planet a little better, a more pleasant res- 
idence for its population. 

This course of improvement did not cease 
when man appeared. The first we know of 
him with certainty, is of the cave dwellers; 
certainly the truest conservative does not 
envy them their comforts. From their time 
to ours, the career of our planet bas been ever 
onward. From the humble fossil, of the ear- 
liest period, to the last great triumph of mind 
over matter, we can see the steady onward 
march of improvement ;—tramping steadily 
up along the Ages. 

The civilization of the past has been, toa 
great extent, the work of brute force, moral 
ideas had seldom much to do with it. From 
the blood-red furrows of war have sprung the 
bright flowers of peace and progress. The 
fabled “‘Golden Age” is pushed away back in- 
to the domain of myth and fable, the real 
earlier times were passed in a contest for 
power by the strong over the weak. We see 
this in the rise of the earlier States; some 
chieftain of more than usual physical prowess 
compelled the weaker to submit to his sway. 
The era of the conquest, gradually softening, 
comes down to our own times—still a struggle 
of the strong for domination over the weak. 
We are at last beginning to recognize the 
claims of right ver those of might. Justice 
at last claims some scant recognition for the 
weak as well as for the strong. Intellect, at 
last, claims recognition as well as muscle, 
The civilization of the past has been an armed 
one; the moral element is now pressing up 
for recognition. The masculine civilization of 
the past is being softened and modified by an 
infusion of the feminine element. 

If the old Hebrew myth has any elaim to 
recognition, Adam, man, was created first and 
turned out to take care of himself, but God 
soon found out the blunder he had made and 
tried his hand upon a woman. She was 
created, as we must believe, something better 
than man, because something later, because 
in all Ages, the latest has been the best. If 
our critics are worthy of credence, two sets of 
records run through the book of Genesis; the 
first makes the creation of man and woman a 
simultaneous work, the last creates Eve as an 
after thought; when God found out that he 
had made a blunder in his firstattempt. The 
truth is, neither are worthy of more attention 
than many another myth that has been taught 
until people have learned to disbelieve them 
and shape their opinions accordingly. It is 
very easy to prate about the origin of evil, 
quite hard to do better ourselves. Adam be- 
gan the cant of cowardice and hypocrisy, 
when, as the legend tells us, he exclaimed: 
“The woman thou gavest me did tempt me 
and I did eat.” This disposition to throw 
our faults upon some one else is inherited as 
well as original sin. 

From the earliest time, the subjection of 
women has been one of the plainest facts in 
our planet’s history. Instead of standing by 
his side, as his equal and helpmeet, she has 
been made the victim of his passions—the 
plaything of his softer hours. “Something 
scarcely better than his dog, a little dearer 
than his horse,” for in many cases a man (I 
may as well use the term, for no brute would 
act as he does), will treat his dog with more 
consideration than his wife, whom his church 
compelled him to promise to protect; a pledge 
that sits lightly on his shoulders, while her’s 
to obey is as a millstcne upon her. 

People tell us that women are not capable 
of the same amount of mental exertion as 
men. Such folks do not read history; they 
forget that women have been denied all indi- | 
viduality, all chance to make their own way 
in the world. They forget that women have 
been compelled to be dependents from the 








cradle to the coffin, that they have been for- 
bidden, both by social customs and by law, to | 
shape their own destiny as they have deemed 
best, and that as a consequence the feminine | 
intellect has been dwarfed, not by nature but | 
by custom. If women have not furnished 
Newtons, Pascals or Calvins, we can find the | 
reason, not in their mental weakness, but in 
their subjection to the wills of men. A sad 


price, too, the world has paid for Woman’s 
subjection. One, from the payment of which 
it will take it centuries to recover. 

Read ancient Jewish history, when the 
theocracy was consolidated into a despotism 
under David, debauchery and vice seem to 
have asserted themselves in all their force. 
In the earlier times of the Jewish State we 
hear of a Miriam and of a Deborah, never in 
its later. When such bloody despots as David, 
or such gilded cowards as Solomon, began to 
hunt among the pleasant homes of Israel for 
the fairest and purest to fill their harems, Is- 
rael began a course of swift decline. The 
people, of course, followed the examples of 
their kings and the subjection of the women 
became complete, while the more complete 
that subjection became, the more complete 
also became the subjection of the people to 
their rulers, until at last a God of justice 
swept the nation into ruin. 

Rome, too, marks her Age of decline from 
the time when virtue and beauty became 
simply objects for the lusts of such rulers as 
Tiberius or Nero; the Latin counter-parts of 
some of Israel’s kings. 

Moses made the common mistake of old- 
time law-givers in teaching the subjection of 
women; permitting the husband to divorce 
the wife at will, while she had no remedy 
against him. Christ was a truer philosopher. 
He taught the equality of women, but Chris- 
tianity, borrowing as much of its faith from 
Judaism and Paganism as from Christ, forgot 
this part of his teachings, while Paul surren- 
dered cowardlike to the dictum of worshipers 
of Apollo, and accepted one of the very princi- 
ples that wrought the rain of Greece, viz: fe- 
male subserviency. 

Christ alone, of the world’s religious teach- 
ers, taught the equality of women; but those 
who have professed to accept his teachings 
have forgotten this part of them. One.touch 
of common sympathy upon this question has 
made all religions kin. In all history, the 
child has received its first ideas from the 
mother, and she, knowing nothing of anything 
but submiission, has made her children like 
herself. 

The Eastern world has hada sleep of centu- 
ries. Her civilization has become effete and 
her religion powerless. You will find the rea- 
son whyg the jealous seclusion of the harem. 
Turkey alone is enough to prove the truth of 
this idea. The degradation of her women has 
done more than the arms of her enemies to 
make the “sick man’’ what he is. Railroads 
and steamboats may do something to improve 
his general health, but we cannot look for any 
complete recov until the seraglios are 
broken up, until female submission is destroy- 
ed and her women come fairly out into the 
world. This the Mahometan religion, which 
can see no room in heaven for a woman, ex- 
cept as the property of some man, can never 
accomplish. 

India has one of the world’s oldest civiliza- 
tions, but it has been asleep for a thousand 
years. To-day, but for the ‘material labors of 
outside Christianity, India would be just 
where Tamerlane left her. Thelaws of Manu 
teach, as the chief virtue of women, their ab- 
solute subjection in all things to the will of 
men. Although Woman must be ready to 
obey man’s slightest wish, during his life, she 
cculd not eat at the same table with him nor 
even sit in his presence. At his death she 
could have no hopes of heaven without immo- 
lation on his funeral pyre. 

It is strange how any fair-minded man can 
look through the records of the world’s history 
and see, running through all its pages, the 
subjection of women, and still claim that Wo- 
man’s failure to keep pace with men, intellect- 
ually, has been the result of native incapacity. 
Stranger, still, how any intelligent woman 
can read the story of her sex from Eve to the 
present day, and not indignantly demand that 
her subjection shall cease. 


Another fact, which no student of history 
can have failed to notice, is that just as the 
sphere of women has widened nations have 
improved. We still have laws of the age of 
Edward III. on our statue books, but we have 
widely different ideas. Those laws are now 
much like the lobster’s. old shell. We have 
outgrown them so entirely that even our law- 
yers now find them in their way. Compare 
our life with theirs; then, England’s women 
were shut up in the dungeon-like castle, dis- 
posed of in marriage without consultation of 
their wishes; life was, at best, insecure; the 
only power acknowledged was that of the 
strongest. If the Crusades did no other good 
they at least brought the Age of Chivalry, the 
effects of which are still seen in the deference 
paid to women. Your ordinary gentleman of 
to-day prides himself upon his gallantry, with- 
out thinking that he is merely carrying out 
the ideas of the old Crusaders, while he, as 
little as they, would be willing to admit 
that women are his equals. Conservatism 
still insists on Woman’s inferiority, but the 
public admits her right to a hearing. These- 
clusion of the home is over and, at last, Wo- 
man’s sphere is the world. 

We have no need to admit Woman’s intel- 
lectual inferiority, to account for any failure 
she may have made to keep step with men in 
intellectual triumphs. Her enforced subjec- 
tion to the will of men in all Ages and by all 
religions is enough to answer every cavil. We 


must first give her an equal chance which she 
no where has ever had, and then if she fails, 
it will be time to talk of intellectual weakness. 

Athens, with all its culture, insisted on re- 
garding any woman who might gain an edu- 
cation as being of infamous character; igno- 
rance, on the contrary, was a badge of virtue. 
It may seem strange bow Aspasia gained her 
influence. But the reason was a simple one; 
—educated men preferred the society of intel- 
ligent women, even if regarded as infamous. 
.From the time of Pericles to ours, the world 
has insisted that the educated women of histo- 
ry have unsexed themselves. This charge 
some people seem to make the very concen- 
tration of bitterness. Those women who have 
tried to make themselves places among the 
scholars or thinkers of their Age have been 
always deemed out of place; i. e¢.,the place 
that custom assigned them. 

The civilization of the past has been an 
armed one. Women were not deemed capa- 
ble of bearing arms, and, as a logical conse- 
quence, were inferiors where strength was the 
only standard of right. Still, even this ex- 
emption has been as much the result of mas- 
culine selfishness as of feminine weakness. 
Through the past, wherever a woman has 
risen to distinction, it has been in spite of 
obstacles that would have kept any ordinary 
man in hopeless obscurity. The idea that 
education unfits women for home-life comes 
down to us in many of the labored essays of 
writers against what is now inevitable, the 
equality of women; it is merely a perpetua- 
tion of the old Greek idea. 

At last we have reached an era when war is 
the exception, when peace prevails; and the 
softening influences of women are increasing- 
ly felt. At last, the world can pause long 
enough from the wild clash of arms to look to 
internal affairs, and one of the firstissues that 
has come up has been the demand for increased 
facilities for intellectual culture for all classes. 
At last, the world is ready to admit that the 
hopes of its future are in education. 

Until within a few years, no facilities for 
female education have existed. The world’s 
great universities have been shut against wo- 
men as completely as if they had been idiots. 
Fancy a woman at Oxford or Cambridge, or 
applying for admission at Brown or Heidel- 
burg! The founders of Harvard and Yale 
never seem to have dreamed that one half the 
world needed education as much as the other. 
Again, until recently, the professions have 
been absolutely shut against her, so that she 
had no chance to use an education if she 
gained one. Her needle has been her only 
resort in case of want. The pathos of Hood’s 
“Song of the Shirt” has been borrowed from 
its truth, both in his day and ours. 

Now that facilities for education are offered 
at last, Woman is showing her capability to 
stand shoulder to shoulder with men in the 
professions. Even the efforts that are made 
to crowd her out of our medical schools by 
young men who disgrace the name, is at once 
proof of her capacity and of masculine dread 
of that capacity. Wherever she has gained 
admission to our schools of medicine, she has 
not allowed herself to be distanced by men. 
Yet, to-day, all our leading schools exclude 
her. When our female colleges reach the age 
and influence that our older ones for men have 
done, it will be time tocompare results. The 
experience of every teacher bears out the as- 
sertion of the mental equality of the girls. 
Even in our common schools they usually 
lead in all the classes. Take your average boy 
and girl of to-day, send them to the same 
school, and often the girl will leave, the better 
scholar of the two; but to the boy age brings 
independence and responsibility. He must 
look out, if he be good for anything, to use 
the education he has acquired, to make his 
way in the world; she must wait idly, aimless- 
ly, for some one else to make her destiny, or 
mar it, as is too often the case. The result is 
that at twenty the girl is in advance; at forty 
the man has left her behind, not as a conse- 
quence of mental superiority, but of greater 
opportunities. 

The women of the past who have won dis- 
tinction are worthy of all honor. Looking at 
their subjection in the light of history we can 
only wonder how any have ever reached a 
place in the temple of fame. But the coming 
years are bright with hope for civilization as a 
consequence of Woman’s influence. We have 
almost reached a time when her equality is 
admitted. Schools now abound and hope 
points brightly to the future. The millennium 
is coming as a result of material progress 
rather than of missionary labors, War is be- 
ing sent back to hell, more as a consequence 
of steam and electricity, than of the Church. 
Best of all, the day approaches when women 
will stand forth as the peers of men socially, 
professionally, and politically. Christianity 
is outgrowing its shell and the outside world 
is catching its spirit. The lamps of Christian- 
ity are flashing from the Bosphorus and be- 
neath the crags of the Himmalayas. Not old 
medieval Christianity, but Christianity soft- 
ened and modified by all the influences of 
modern thought. As it is the only faith that 
has in it the germs of progress, it must still 
continue to spread untilthe whole world is 
full of its teachings. The other great religions 
of the world have done their work as prepara- 





tives for a better faith. When I speak of 





Christianity, I mean liberal Christianity, and 
use the term in its widest sense. 

The world is now swayed as much by feel- 
ing as by arguments or force. This is one 
fact which gives our authors of fiction such 
widespread power. The dogmatism of the 
past is giving place to the language of the sen- 
timents. Judgment can be controlled as 
readily through the emotions as through the 
mental faculties. This power is largely in 
female hands. 

We admit then that women have not kept 
pace with men in the race of intellect; but we 
claim that the few who have risen to distinc- 
tion have risen in spite of obstacles of which 
men know nothing. We claim that women 
are the mental equals of men, but that Wo- 
man’s world-wide subjection to his will, com- 
pelling her to. breathe an air of subjection 
from the cradle to the grave, has retarded her 
capacity, and accounts for any intellectual 
failure on her part. We claim that the relig- 
ions of the world, instead of having reflected 
the will of Deity, have merely expressed the 
human idea that strength must rule, and so 
far have been the work of men rather than of 
God. We claim that whenever Woman has 
had a chance, she has equaled, if not excelled, 
the capacity of men. Lastly, we claim that 
the increased facilities for female education 
are one of the best auguries for the future; 
and that female intelligence and equality con- 
stitute one of the best guarantees for the pu- 
rification and preservation of a true home life; 
the truest type of heaven that our earth can 
produce. Equality before the law will soon 
become more than an wnmeaning term, and 
the world be placed fairly on the way toward 
the realization of that ideal toward which 
poets and philosophers have so long looked, 
the hoped-for “Golden Age.” 

Joun A. CALHOUN. 
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DEATH OF LOUISE MUHLBACH-—LIFE IN 
GERMANY. + 


DEAR JOURNAL:—I have to communicate 
to you the death of alady author whose name 
is well known to you; Louise Miihlbach, 
whose historical novels are read all over the 
world, died very suddenly, as rumor goes, in 
consequence of over exertion while staying in 
Vienna to study the exhibition and to write 
reports for American papers. The gain of- 
fered from your country has proved fatal to 
the lady and caused her premature death. 

Louise Miihlbach was bornin Brandenburg, 
asmall town of the Duchy of Mecklenburg Stre- 
litz. Her father held the place of lord mayor 
of the city. He gave her a good education, 
but had no fortune to bestow. She therefore 
went away, as ladies’ companion, a sort of em- 
ployment that is not lucrative, but much 
sought by those who have no taste for teach- 
ing, and yet who rely for their maintenance 
on their own capability. She was very en- 
thusiastic and took a violent fancy to a young 
writer whom she had neverseen and to whom 
she expressed her admiration in a well-word- 
edepistle. He felt flattered and returned the 
compliment, and after some little time of mu- 
tual courtship by writing he proposed. He 
then wished for a meeting, and when they 
saw each other, it led to amarriage which was 
very happy. 

Theodore Munn, the happy partner of Louise 
Miihlbach, lived in Berlin, where he held the 
place of librarian in the University. He was 
clever, handsome, and well thought of; thus 
her lot was enviable. Their income was not 
large, but the wife earned some money by wri- 
ting. Her novels did not beara very moral 
stamp, however, and the readers did not ap- 
prove of the very spicy love affairs which she 
depicted. Thus she lost caste and had some 
difficulty in securing publishers. In a low 
mood, on account of this failure, she one day 
entered a circulating library, and was aston- 
ished to hear every comer inquire for a novel 
of Dumas. If all of them liked Dumas 80 
much why should she not write in the same 
style? She went home resolved to try to be- 
come the Dumas of Germany. Her husband 
had to fetch books on history for her; she stud- 
ied and wrote “Frederic the Great and his 
Time.” 

Thence her reputation was established; her 
bookseller, Otto Zanke, grew rich and paid 
largely, and she was enabled to spend money 
freely which was greatly to her taste. 

Some dozen years ago M. Munn died and 
his widow had to support herself and two 
daughters, of whom the eldest became an ac- 
tress, andlivedin Wisbaden, while the young- 
er one assisted her mother in writing. She 
was not of a saving disposition and it is said 
that she has left nothing. 

Louise Miihlbach has proved that “where 
there is a will there is a way.” If ladies 
would take her example in this line they 
might easily attain a standing. Yes! the de- 
ficiency of the willis as yet the great impedi- 
ment to Woman’s success. 

On the 8th of October, the ladies’ societies 
will meet in Stuttgart, the place where the so- 
cial standing of women is at its lowest; where 
men are every evening away from home, and 
where family life, for that reason,is not known. 
I dare say the male sex will sneer at the idea 
of Woman’s Rights; but it will not prevent 
them from doing their utmost to gain a social 
position. I shall give you in time a report of 
this meeting and its results. 

Stuttgart has become of late,a great re- 
sort of Americans, for no reason whatever. 
The climate is bad, and the water, an impedi- 
ment, that might prevent every sensible per- 
son from going there, as it sometimes carries 
diseases into families that prove fatal. 
There is not one well in the place with pure 
water, and custom teaches to drink it boiled. 
Yet to have one’s dinner cooked in putrified 
water is by no means tempting. 

Carlsruhe is by far the healthier place, has 
the best polytechuical school, and offers great 
advantages for education; the theater is ex- 
quisite, the court very civil to strangers; and 
the presence of Frau von Schnoir von Carols- 
feld, a first-rate artist, who teaches singing, is 
an advantage no other town in Germany can 
boast. Yet itis rarely visited by Americans, 
though it liesin the line they pass going to and 
coming from Switzerland, which every child 
of the new world wants to see. 

Baden has done more for women than any 
other country in Germany. The Grand Duch- 
ess is much in favor of all they do to gain a 
position, thus they find protection and promo- 
tion unsought. Baron von Roeder, Court 
Marshal of the Grand Duke, has appointed 
a lady as librarian to the gentlemen’s club 
called Museum. I went to see the lady, to 
congratulate her on this attainment, which is 
very remarkable considering our national pre- 
judices. Sheis very happy in her position 
and fills it to general satisfaction. I inquired 
whether I might go into the reading room 
and read the papers? She reflected. ‘The 
law is not against it, for when this club was 
established nobody thought of women claim- 
ing a right to enter it; but’’—I laughed, “I 
shall venture it,” Isaid. In Freiburg I had 
met with the same reply, and had astonished 
the gentlemen by walking into the reading 
room, why not do it in Carlsruhe also? One 


| with men. 





can but try. In all watering places ladies sit 
in the reading-ruoms, why notin towns where 
no mineral waters «.. If we want co-edu- 
cation, we must try first to read in company 
Your lady-correspondent wrote 
the other day from Lucerne that girls did not 
enter coffee-rooms in Germany, but they may 
do so if they like. It is only lack of moral 
courage that keeps them aloof from many 
things. 

Here in Baden-Baden, I was agreeably sur- 
prised to find the Hotel de Paris entirely kept 
by women. The proprietor is a widow, who 
has found it advisable to have female wait- 
ers, and she succeeds admirably. Everything 
isdone with the greatest order and punctual- 
ity; her table is set out in the best manner; 
her business goes on thriving, and her board- 
ers, whom she charges from five to seven 
francs per day, are much pleased to find them- 
selves served by smiling faces, while the inde- 
pendence of a head-waiter of the male sex 
had often vexed them before. II n’ya que le 
premier pas qui coute. As soon as women 
have fair play they prove their capability, and 
if they will they find the way. Count Bis- 
mark, cousin to the great Prussian minister, 
boarded during the summer witb his family 
in this hotel, and was so well satisfied by being 
waited upon by these maiden-waiters, that he 
would have stopped during the winter if the 
unexpected loss of his wife had not interfered 
with his plans. 

I have heard gentlemen say that the girls 
employed at the railroad station in Baden did 
their work better than men, delivered infor- 
mation more clearly, were more dexterous in 
returning money. AMELY BOcLTE. 

Hotel de Paris, Baden-Baden. 





INDUSTRIAL SCHOOLS. 


The Philadelphia Press is, in the truest sense 
aliberal, progressive paper. Speaking of the 
connection between poverty and unskilled labor 
the Press says : 

For these evils, the Industrial, not merely the 
Agricultural School, is the remedy ; and not in 
behalf of one sex alone, since many ladies grad- 
uate at institutions of this character. Within 
their walls there is a pure atmosphere. In 
their instruction-rooms learning is ever wedded 
to labor, while labor lightens learning, and the 
student is enabled to find his own bent and fol- 
low it. The graduates come forth skilled arti- 
sans and cultivated ladies and gentlemen. Such 
schools, then, will reduce the cost of education 
to its minimum while raising education itself 
to its maximum of value. Such schools will 
ultimately provide for Ginx’s baby; for the 
student, who enters at fourteen,and working six 
hours daily, costs the institution one hundred 
dollars a year, costs it nothing when he is six- 
teen, and earns for it two hundred dollars per 
annum when he 1s twenty. Such schools, there- 
fore, supplying as they do a great need, and 
solving as they must, more then one hard social 
problem, should be multiplied in every State by 
public endowment and private munificence 
and sustained to the utmost by the patronage 
of all classes of citizens. 


PAIN-KILLER! 


FOB OVER THIRTY YEARS 


Perry Davis’ Vegetable Pain-Killer 


HAS BEEN TESTED IN EVERY VARIETY OF CLIMATE, 
AND BY ALMOST EVERY NATION KNOWN 
TO AMERICANS, 





It is tho constant companion and estimable friend 
of the missionary and the traveler, on sea and land, 
and no one should travel on our lakes or rivers with- 
out it. 


It has been before the public over thirty years, and | 


probably has a wider and better reputation than any 
other proprietary medicine of the present day. At 
this period there are but few unacquainted with the 
merits of the Pain-Killer; but while some extol it as 
a liniment, they know but little of the power in easing 
pain when taken internally, while others use it inter- 
nally with great success, but are equally ignorant of 
its healing virtues when applied externally. We 
therefore wish to say to all that it is equally success- 
ful, whether used internally or externally, and it 
stands to-day unrivalled by all the great catalogue of 
family medicines. It is sufficient evidence of its vir- 
tues as a standard medicine, to know that it is now 
used in all parts of the world, and that its sale is con- 
stantly increasing. No curative agent has had such 
wide-spread sale, or given such universal satisfaction. 
It is a purely vegetable compound, and perfectly safe 
in unskillful hands. 

After thirty years trial it is still receiving the most 
unqualified testimonials to its virtues, from persons 
of the highest character and responsibility. Physi- 
cians of the first respectability recommend it as a 
most effectual preparation for the extinction of pain. 
It is not only the best remedy ever known for Bruises, 
Cuts, Burns, &c., but for Dysentery or Cholera, or 
any sort of bowel complaint, it is aremedy unsurpass- 
ed for efficiency and rapidity of action. In the great 
cities of India, and other hot climates, it has become 
the Standard Medicine for all such complaints, as 
wellas for Dyspepsia, Liver Complaints and other 
kindred disorders. For coughs and colds, cauker, 
asthma and rheumatic difficulties, it has been proved 
by the most abundant and convincing testimony to 
be an invaluable medicine, 


Beware of Imitations. 


The Pain-Killer is sold by all respectable druggists 
throughout the United States and foreign countries. 


(a Price, 25 and 50 cents and $1.00. 
PERRY DAVIS & SON, Proprietors. 
No. 136 High Street, Providence, R. I. 


Mrs. Linus Belcher’s 


VALUABLE MEDICINE. 


The best vegetable medicine yet known, an Indian 
recipe, will eradicate all humors, which is one cause 
of great suffering, makes new blood, and strengthens 
the whole system. Three bot'les will convince the 
most skeptical, hundreds will testify. Write for cir- 
cular and testimonials. Inquire for Mrs. Belcher’s 
Female Cure. Sold all druggists. Price $1, or six 
bottles $5. MRS. LINUS BELCHER, 

25—eowly Randolph, Mass. 








AUTUMN, 1873. 


IRRESISTIBLE TEMPTATIONS 


TO— 


Prudent People. 


Butler & Norwood, 


90 and 92 
TREMONT STREET, 


—aND— 


1& 2 Montgomery Place, 


Invite the public to visit their newly enlarged, con- 
venient, and attractive store, where they have a 


DAILY OPENING 


—OF-- 


FALL and WINTER 
MILLINERY, 


For Ladies, Misses & @hildren, including 


HATS, 
BONNETS, 
FRAMES, 


FLOWERS, 
FEATHERS, 


RIBBONS, 
ORNAMENTS, 


And a large assortment of LONG OSTRICH 
PLUMES, in Black and Colors. 


(aF"This department is complete in all details, at 
all times, comprising foreign and domestic makes, 
which we secure directly from the manu- 
facturers, and so charge our customers 


ONLY ONE PROFIT ON AOTUAL OOST! 


In UNDER-GARMENTS, 


For Ladies, Gentlemen, Misses, Boys, and 
Children, 


WE DEFY COMPETITION IN QUANTITY, 
QUALITY AND PRICE, 


The Stock Embraces 
EVERY MAKE. 
EVERY SIZE, 


EVERY GRADE, 
EVERY ARTICLE 


Which can be called for in the department. 


HOSIERY 


Of Every Description, at Bargains. 


GLOVES 


For Full Dress, Street, Traveling, Driving, Bad 
Weather; for Ladies, Misses, Gentlemen, Youth, In- 
pate in Kid, Buckskin, Merino, Woolen and Silk 
ined. At 


LOWEST PRICES. 


Bear in mind that our famous TWO-.BUTTON 
GARIBALDI KIDS are REDUCED 


From $1.75 to $1.25 per pair. 


Our Gloves are within the means of all! 


FRENCH AND GERMAN 
CORSETS 


A SPECIALTY. 


24 Bone Corsets for 50 Cents. 
150 Bone Corsets for $1.50. 








OUR 


Embroidery ’ ment, 


To which we devote especial care, embraces 
FINE LACES and EMBROIDERIES, 
HAMBURG EDGINGS, in endless variety, 
BEAUTIFUL RIBBONS and SASHES, 
HANDKERCHIEFPFS, all styles, 


Purchased at a Sacrifice, 


AND 


FOR SALE CHEAP! 


FANS 
OF EVERY QUALITY 
FOR ALL OCCASIONS. 


Colored Web Velvets, 


With Ribbons and Feathers to Mateh. 


FINE EXHIBITION. 


TREMENDOUS ASSORTMENT OF 


SMALL WARES, 


Embracing SOAPS, PERFUMERY, JEWELS, 
BUTTONS, COTTON, SEWING SILK, PINS, NEE- 
DLES, BRUSHES, COMBS, POWDER, COTTON 
TRIMMINGS, TRINKETS, etc., etc., our aim being 
to complete, under one roof, a list which a lady usu- 
ally makes out for a shopping expedition. 


ALL OUR GOODS ARE SOLD AT 
ONE PRICE! 


Our Stock is Constantly Fresh! 


Our Customers Receive Precisely What 
They Pay For! 


Splendid Bargains in all Departments. 
Every facility is rendered to customers for a care- 
ful examination Ty before purchasing. Ladies 
are cordially invited to inspect our 


Winter Offerings. 


Butler & Norwood, 


Opposite Tremont House, 


90 & 92 Tremont St., 


—AND— 
1 & 2 Montgomery Place, 
Next door to Metropolitan Metropolitan Office, 
BOSTON. 
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SACRED MUSIC BOOKS. | 


The Standard! | 


Still “waves,” and true to its name, keeps well to 
the front of all books for CHOIRS, CONVENTIONS 
and SINGING SCHOOLS. By L. O. Emerson and 
H. R. Palmer. Price $1.50. 


AMERICAN TUNE BOOK! 


Contains 1,000 of the very best psalm tunes of the 
century Has nosuperior asa collection of the most 
approved sacred music for Cuorrs and ConGREGA- 
TIONS. 500 Editors. 400 pages, Price $1.50. 


THE RIVER OF LIFE! 


Is attracting the notice of all Leaders of Singing 
in Sabbath Schools, because of ite very superior ar- 
rangement of Bible subjects, its department of songs 
for little children, its adaptation to the international 
lessons, and its general richness and freshness of mu- 
sic and words. Highly commended by all. Price 35 
cents in boards. 

This BEAUTIFUL SABBATH SCHOOL SONG 
BOOK, is sold at $30 per hundred in boards; $25 per 
100 in paper. 

The above books sent, postpaid, on receipt of retail 
price, 


Oliver Ditson & Oo. Ohas. H. Ditson & Oo., 
Boston. 711 Br’dway, New Yorr. 


A. A. WALKER, 


— IMPORTER OF — 


ARTISTS’ MATERIALS 


—AND— 


STATIONERY. 


All materials for 


Oil and Water Color Painting, 
Drawing, Wax Flower Making, 
Decaicomania. 
French and English Note Pa, and Envelopes, Int- 
tial Note Pose Fens, ée. _ 


"S $75 to $250 per month, wisk 


+2 male and female, to introduce the GENUINE 
| IMPROVED COMMON SENSE FAMILY SEW-* 
ING MACHINE. This Machine will stitch, hem, 
3 fell, tuck, quilt, cord, bind, braid and embroider 
in a most superior manner. Price only $15. Ful- 
ly licensed and warranted for five years. We 
§ will pay $1,000 for ~~ machine that will sew a 
} Stronger, more beautiful, or more elastic seam 
” than ours. It makes the “Elastic Lock Stitch.” 
+ Every second stitch can be cut, and still the cloth 
cannot be pulled apart without tearing it. We 
a pay agents from $75 to $250 per month, and ex- 
@ penses, or a commission from which twice that 
amount can be made, Address SECOMB & CO., 
Boston, Mass.; Pittsburg, Pa.; Chicago, 1ll., or 
<= St. Louis, Mo. 
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SARAH A. COLBY, M.D., 


Office--17 Hanson Street 
A few doors from Tremont Street. Boston. 


ta” Specialty, Diseases of Women. 


Dr. COLBY combines persistent energy with profes- 
sional skill and long experience in the " 
Treatment and Cure of all Disenses. 

















LAIRD’S 
BLOOM OF YOUTH. 

This delightful and harmless toilet preparation is 
undoubtedly the best in the world for preserving the 
Skin and Beautifying the Complexion. 

It is the duty of every true woman to look as beau- 
tifulas shecan, It is her duty to brighten and glad- 
den the world with her loveliness. If nature has de- 
nied them this power, it can be remedied by the use 
of a perfectly harmless beautifier of the skin known 
as Geo. W. Laird’s “Bloom of Youth,”’ which will re- 
move all discolorations, tan, freckles, sunburns, and 
other cutaneous diseases from the skin, leaving it 
delicate, soft, smooth, clear and perfectly beautiful. 








Beware of Counterfelis. 


| 

See that the United States Revenue Stamp is print- 
ed on the front label, and the name of G. W. Laird | 
is stamped in the glass on the back of each bottle— | 
no other is genuine. Seld by all Druggists 
and Fancy Goods-dealers. 





NEW PERFUME 






COLGATE&Co. 





LITTLE WOLF; 


A Tale of the Western Frontier, 
By Mas. M. A. CORNELIUS. 
Price 3 1.50. 

This is a book full of romantic incident and instruc- 
tive moral. Copies may be had of Geo. E. Stevens 
& Co., Cincinnati, at the office of the Journal and 
Messenger; or of the Rev. 8. Cornelius, 146 Blackford 
Street, Indianapolis, Ind. Sent by mail on receipt of 


price. Agents wanted. 
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LADIES Residing in or Visiting Boston 


are invited to call freely at our office for adviee without 
charge, respecting the present or prospective condi- 
tion of their teeth, or those of their children. 

Soving four years that our firm has beenestablished 
in this city, we have given undeviating satisfaction to 
great numbers of ladies of Boston, and of nearly ev- 
ery town and village within a large radius of the city, 
to whom, if called upon to do so, we should have lib- 
erty to refer. Weclaim that the carefulness of our 
work has not been surpassed ; neither have its neatnese 
and durability. We disclaim exorbitant charges, un- 

circumstances, and, in uliar cases, ladies 
will have no ion to plain that we have not 
been considerate. 
OLIVER & TABER, Dentists, 
(OVER BUTTERICK’s PATTERN Rooms), 
144 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 
Jan 15 ly 





THE BEST WORK, 


ever issued on the rearing and training of children. 
Price by mail, 60 cents. Send stamp for table of con- 
tents. Address 


AUSTIN, JACKSON & Co. 


July DANSVILLE, N.Y. 


5 . 
Woman’s Medical College 
OF THE NEW YORK INFIRMARY, 
Nos. 128 and 129 Second Avenue, corne 
Sth 4treet, 
NEW YORK. 

Students of this school can attend the clinios 
Bellevue Hospital, the Eye and Ear Infirmary ana 
the City Dispensaries. They receive practical train- 
ng in the New York Infirmary, which treats about 
seven th d patients lly. 

For announcements and particulars address the Sec- 
retary of the Faculty, 


Dr. Emily Blackwell, 
128 Second A+cuuc, New York City 

_y - : Jan.8 
LINCOLN ART ASSOCIATION 


Want an Agent in every town in New England te 
sell their fine steel engraving of our late President, 


For terms address 
M. A. SNOW, 


Woman's Journat Office. 











July 27. 





ALL SEEKING 





Which contains a list of all the desirable advertising 
mediums in the country, with CrrcuLaTion RATES, 
&c., invaluable to all who desire to spend their money 
to BEST POSSIBLE ADVANTAGE. Sent, post- 
free, for 25 cents, in paper, 50centsincloth. Address 


T. C. EVANS, 
General Newspaper Advertising Agent, 
Mar 29 106 Washington Street, Boston. 


DR. E. D. SPEAR, 


So Much Celebrated for his Remarkable Cures. 


713 Washington Street. 

Special attention given to Chronic Diseases, and 
such as baflle the skill of other physicians. 

Consultations on ALL diseases free of charge. 


‘ ‘ ‘ . 
Mercantile Saving Institution. 
O. 387 WASHINGTON STREET, BOSTON. 

All deposits made in this Institution commence 
drawing interest on the first day of each and every 
month. Interest is paid for every full calendar 
month the money remains in the Bank, thereby se- 
curing to the depositor an average rate of interest ex- 
ceeding that paid by any other savings institution. 
The Institution has a guarantee fund of $205,000 
for meenpuane protection of depositors. 
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\ \ T ry Agents for the people’s 

AN 1 ED. paper, “TH x" ON- 
TRIBUTOR,” a sixteen-page, undenominational, re- 
ligious family journal. Thirteen departments. Rev. 
A. B. Earle writes for it. One of the most elegant 
premiums ever offered. Only $1.00 a year. Agents 
meet greatsuccess. (Une says: ‘Have made $2 a day 
for days in succession.’”” Another: ‘Made $6in three 
hours.” Another: ‘It sells itself.” Commissions 
large. For terms, samples, etc., address J. H. 
EARLE, Boston, Mass. 
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| New York. Sway 


HOME OF HEALTH. 
Pleasant rooms and good transient or permanent 
board, in a first-class location, can be had at Dr. E. 
P. Miller’s HOME OF HEALTH, 89 & 41 West 26th 
Street, New York City. The celebrated Turkish 
Baths, Electric Baths, Swedish Movements, and Health 
Lift in the Institution. Address, for circular and 


terms, Dr. E. P. MILLER, 
Marl5 tf 39 West 26th Street, New York. 





FURNITURE REPAIRED 


In all its branches, 20 per cent lower than on lower 
floors. A large assortment of Frames of all kinds, 





Ss. F. SOMERS, 
320 Washington Street. 
Jan.4 ly 


AGENTS WANTED. 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE, 


Domestic Sewing Machine Oo., New York. 


MARSTON HOUSE, - 


17 Brattle Street, Boston. 


R. MARSTON & CO., 
PROPRIETORS, 

Ga” Neatly furnished rooms to let by the day or week, 
Messrs. Marston & Co. take pleasure in informing 
the public that they have recently fitted up some for- 
ty rooms in connection with their long established 
Dining Saloon on Brattle Street, and will now be 
witb clean 


— accommodate their customers 
ished sleeping apartments. Bep. 2B. 
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Woman's Journal. 


Boston, Chicago and St. Louis, Nov. 8, 1873. 


Eaon subscriber will find the date at which his sub- 
tion expires on his paper. When he pays his an- 
subscription, the changed date of the paper will 

ee his receipt. 














—t 
NOTICE. 
Subscribers who are mer in arrears for the Woman's 
JOURNAL are earnestly soguenes to send in their sub- 
ptions. The change of date on the wrapper of the 
paper will be their receipt. 


N ums, 

To any one who will con us forty new subscribers, 
with the money, at $2.50 for each, we will give a Wil- 
cox & Gibbs Sewing Machine of which the market 
price is $60. 


ROTI 

The Iowa Woman Su 4 at Des Moines, 
have copies of the WomAn’s JOURNAL, for sale by 
W. I. Heywood, third door north of 
on Fifth Street. 


a 

The Pennsylvania Woman Suffrage Association at 
Philadelphia, 700 Arch Street, have copies of the 
Woman’s Journat for sale. 


We call special attention to our new premium of a 
sixty dollar sewing-machine (Wilcox & Gibbs) to a 
one who will send us forty new subscribers, at $2. 
each. ‘ 





AGENTS WANTED, 


To obtain subscribers for the WomMAN’s JOURNAL. 
We will allow 75 cts. cash upon each new subscriber 
at $2.50 perannum. Or we will send the Woman’s 
JouRNAL for three months for 60 cts., of which the 
agent may retain 10 cts. Every friend of Woman 


Suffrage is earnestly requested to obtain subscribers, 


Address, WomAN’s JOURNAL, 3 Tremont Place, Bos- 
ton. 











ORGANIZE! ORGANIZE!! 


Friends of Woman Suffrage, men and women, with- 
out distinction of party, in every locality, are urgent- 
ly requested to form, in their town without delay,a 


WOMAN SUFFRAGE POLITICAL CLUB, 


composed of members who will sign the following ar- 
ticle of association : 





the Post-office, | 


| WOMAN SUFFRAGE POLITICAL CLUB IN 
NORTH BROOKFIELD. 

Last Monday evening, the large Town Hall 
in North Brookfield was completely filled by 
an intelligent audience which assembled in 
response to a Call for a Convention issued by 
the Massachusetts Woman Suffrage Associa- 
tion. Mason Duncan, Esq., presided. After 
brief, telling speeches from Mrs. Mariana T. 
Folsom, Henry B. Blackwell, Hulda B. Loud 
| and Margaret W. Campbell, more than thirty 

men and women signed the pledge which 











| heads our columns. 
| Next day, Union Church was crowded. | 
Lucy Stone, Hon. Amasa Walker and others | 
advocated the Movement. Mr. Walker gave | 
an interesting account of a discussion which 
took place before the Boston Lyceum in 1837, 
on the Enfranchisement of Woman, in which 





| he advocated the rightfulness and expediency 
of Woman Suffrage, Mr. Bigelow, afterwards | 
Judge of the Supreme Court, and others op- 
| posing it. When the vote was taken, in an 
| audience of over 1500, Mr. Walker voted al- | 
most alone in the affirmative. | 
| Before 1828 women were not in the habit of | 
| attending lectures or public meetings of any | 
sort except church services. From scientific | 
and literary lectures women were rigidly ex- 
| eluded. Mr. Walker showed how rapid 
though unconscious, has been the progress of 
| the Woman Movement. 
_ At the close of the Convention on Tuesday 
| evening, ninety-one citizens had enrolled 
| themselves in the WoMAN SUFFRAGE POLITI- 
cAL CLuB of North Brookfield, including the 
representative just elected on an independent | 
| ticket, Warren Tyler, Esq., and his wife—also 
| James Duncan, Dr. and Mrs. Bartlett, and | 
many of the most influential men and women | 
in North Brookfield. A meeting is called in | 





But not one word was spoken of the great 
living issues of the present day. Not one 
word of sympathy for disfranchised Woman, 
nor for struggling labor, thrown out of employ- 
ment by financial mismanagement. No allu- 
sion to the storm which is sweeping down the 
fortunes of thousands. No censure of politi- 
cal corruption. No proposition to reform the 
despotism of the Caucus. No pledge of greater 
economy and purity in the Future. 

In this indolent glorification of the Past, 
this revival of dead issues, this studious avoid- 
ance of the moral and political problems of 


| to-day, lies the danger of the Republican par- 
| ty. Amid the surface enthusiasm and ap- 
| plause of Belshazzar’s feast appeared the hand- 


writing on the wall—‘Mene, Mene, Tekel, 
Upharsin.’’ No party can long live upon its 
laurels. Let Mr. Sumner and his friends be- 
ware lest his own: illustration be verified. 
Munchausen’s bugle, accustomed to play old 
tunes and frozen long ago, may be thawed for 
a moment in the warmth of old recvllections. 
But, if only the old tunes resound, the music 
will soon grow wearisome, and the bugle will 
be forever discarded. H. B. B. 





WOMAN SUFFRAGE IN EARNEST. 


The following letter is a most encouraging 
sign of the times. It shows the spirit which 
is beginning to animate the men who believe 
in Woman Suffrage all over our State and na- 
tion. It speaks for itself and means business. 
The writer is a substantial farmer who says 
what he means, and means what he says. 

MARBLEHEAD, Oct. 11, 1873. 
To the Universalist Publishing House, Boston. 

Please strike my name from your list of 
subscribers to the Universalist. You will find 
by your books that it is paid for to June, 1874; 
the balance due me I will giveto the Publish- 
ing House. 1 have taken the paper nearly forty- 
two years, and had fondly cherished the hope 


We, the undersigned, residents of in the | ; 
State of ——, of all pelitioal parties, believing thas | Woe HOH Oe the oe - — that I should continue to take it to the end of 
Woman Suffrage is a vital political issue, do hereby | and electing permanent officers for the ensu- | my earthly pilgrimage, but by its persistent 
organize intoa WOMAN SUFFRAGE POLITICAL | ing year. The friends of suffrage are greatly | course of prevarication and falsehood upon 
| the Woman Suffrage question, it has forfeited 





CLUB, for the purpose of forwarding the movement | cheered and encouraged by the very success- 
morally and politically,by the systematic circulation of | fy) result of the Convention in North Brook- | 
tracts and newspapers, by holding public meetings, | field 
and especially by helping to elect the friends of Suf- s 

' 


frage to the Legislature and to Congress, and by help- WOMAN "SUFFRAGE POLITICAL CLUB OF | 
BARRE. 


ing to defeat its opponents. 
ATTENTION PENNSYLVANIA. | Last Wednesday evening, the Town Hall of | 
| Barre, was crowded to overflowing by the 
Ata stated meeting of the Executive Committee of citizens of that town, assembled to consider 
the Pennsylvania Woman Suffrage Association, held h : rw . Suff L s 
Oct. 7, at their rooms, No. 700 Arch St., Philadelphia, the question o oman Sullrage. : ucy tone, 
a member of the Committee gave notice that, at the | Henry Bb. Blackwell and Rev. Mariana T. Fol- 
next Annual Meeting of the Association, she should | som were the speakers. Such eager interest 
propose that the Constitution be so amended that the | was manifested that the meeting was pro- 
Executive Committee should consist of eight mem- longed until nearly 10 P. M. At its close, 
. M G Pres, 
ro a SHoemaxer, Sec'y. ee | twenty-seven persens enrolled themselves in 
— | the Women Suffiuse Club of Barre, and there 
| is every indication that, on the following day, 
WOMAN SUFFRAGE CONVENTION. ! the number would be increased to seventy- | 


The Massachusetts Woman Suffrage Associatior. five members. We shall give the proceedings 




















will hold a MASS CONVENTION in LYNN, be- | 


ginning on Friday evening, Nov. 14, at 7.30 o'clock, 
and continuing in session Saturday afternoon and 
evening, Nov. 15, at 2.30 and 7.80 P. M. 


of the concluding day, next week. | 
| When it is remembered that Washburn’s | 


| majority in Barre, last week, was only sixteen, | 


it is not unlikely that Woman Suffrage may | 





Mrs. Julia Ward Howe, Lucy Stone, Henry. B. 
Blackwell, Mary F. Eastman, Margaret W. Camp- | hereafter hold the balance of political power | 
bell, Hulda B. Loud, Mariana T. Folsom and others, in that conservativetown. The people are be- | 
will speak. x f : Sy 
Adesiecton Bees. coming tired of a government of “rings,” | 
vited to attend. | and begin to see that the only remedy lies in 

—_———_—_———— - — | the extension of suffrage to women. 

WOMAN SUFFRAGE CONVENTION. 
The Massachusetts Woman Suffrage Association F | 
will hold a MASS CONVENTION in SALEM, be-| An unusually interesting meeting occurred | 
ginning on Monday evening, Nov. 17, at7.300’clock, | at the Massachusetts Club, last week. Sena- 
at Lyceum Hall, and continuing in session Tues- | tor Sumner was an invited guest, and, after | 


, 7 low 23 7. 
4 afternoon and evening, Nov. 18, at 2.30 and 7.30 nearly two years of personal absence and po- 


Mrs. Julia Ward Howe, Lucy Stone, Henry B, | litical alienation, appeared again as a Republi- 
Blackwell, Mary F. Eastman, Margaret W. Campbell, | Can among Republicans. Vice President Wil- 
Hulda B. Loud, Mariana T, Folsom and others, will | son was present, though forbidden by his 


The public are respectfully in- 





—=— — 


_ MUNCHAUSEN'S BUGLE. 


speak. | physicians to speak. Charles Bradlaugh, the | 
ie free, The public are respectfully invit | English Reformer, was one of the guests. 


| Many of the leading Republicans of Massa- 
isa | chusetts were present. Ex. Gov. Claflin pre- 
WOMAN SUFFRAGE CONVENTION, = sided. Loring, Russell, Burt, Slack, J. B. 
The Massachusetts Woman Suffrage Association | Smith, the colored member of the Legislature 
will hold a MASS CONVENTION in HAVERHILL, | from Cambridge, Alexander H. Rice, Ben | 
— 7 a byenp = * at 7.30 | Perley Poore, Estes Howe, James M. Buffum, 

vu ne Tow > y i : 
Friday'aternoon and evening, Nov. 21, at 280 and | 2: M: 8: Williams, and many other distinguish. 
2ahe.0. ed men, were present. 
Mrs. Julia Ward Howe, Lucy Stone, Henry B.| After dinner, Senator Sumner made an 
Blackwell, Mary F. Eastman, Margaret W.Campbell | elaborate and eloquent address, in which he 
rehearsed the memorable incidents of the 














Hulda B. Loud, Martha T. Folsom and others, will 








speak. | ¥ | 
Admission free. The public are respectfully invited | anti slavery conflict. He compared himself 
to attend. ° to Munchausen’s Bugle which, when thawed 





ous - out, played only its old familiar tunes, and | 
| pledged himself to continue his labors until | 
WOMAN SUFFRAGE CONVENTION. | the principles of the Declaration of Independ- | 
ba ne pera Bae es, a | ence are fully applied to men. He denounced | 
w old a 8S CONVEN N in JTH, | 
beginning on Monday evening, Nov. 24, at 7.30 o’clock, Ro tyes Sotasing poopie of costes Sem 
at the Town Hall, and continuing in session Tuesday the public schools, hotels and railways, and 
afternoon and evening, Nov. 25, at 2.30 and 7.30 Pp. m. | referred to his Civil Rights Bill as “the one 
Mrs. Julia Ward Howe, Wm. Lloyd Garrison, Lucy | remaining act of legislation needed to com- 
nee ow Saree oe ‘fe igo re Mar- | plete the entablature of the column of Amer- 
. Cam , He . ud, ae 
— od — Seen arians T. | ican Liberty.” When that should be com- 
Admission free. The public are respectfully invit- | pleted, he proposed to undertake one work 
ob to ated, | more—the resumption of specie payments— 
= | after the successful accomplishment of which 
VICTORY IN ILLINOIS. | he was ready to accept any fate, even political 
age | oblivion, if necessary. Having thus mapped 
The following telegram just received, will | out his future programme, the Senator spoke 
speuk for itself: ' long and eloquently of the prospects of Repub- 
Epirors WoMAN’s JoURNAL :—Miss Mary | licanism in Europe, and dilated upon the 
L. Carpenter, a young lady of high intellect- | signs of progress in Paris, Madrid, Rome, 
ual acquirements, was elected County Super- | Great Britain and Germany. ° 
intendent of Education today, by an immense Mr. Bradlaugh spoke briefly and modestly, 
majority. She receives aserenade to-night at | but with the fire of an earnest purpose still | 
her residence. Cuas. J, Woopsury, unaccomplished. He was followed by Russell, | 
Editor Rockford, Ill., Register. | Loring, Smith, and Rice ; all rejoicing in the | 
Rockford, Iil., Nov. 5, 1873, triumph of anti-slavery. 




















all claims to my confidence and regard. 
JOHN STONE. 


It is proper to add, in this connection, that 
the Gospel Banner, published in Augusta, 
Maine, is a Universalist paper of New England 
which, by its consistent fidelity to principle 
and its hearty advocacy of reform, deserves 
the confidence and support of all progressive 
Universalists. L. 8. 


—_— 


WOMAN’S RIGHT TO BE MARRIED. 


A certain gentleman, who fills an eminent 
official station, advocates and promotes the ad- 
mission of Woman to wider spheres of useful- 
ness, by opening to women new and diversified 
avenues of employment, Last week, as he was 
traveling between New York and Boston, he 
entered into conversation with a lady who sat 
beside him, on the question of Woman’s Rights. 
After discussing the difficulty which many wo- 
men find in supporting themselves, he asked 
her what she thought about Woman Suffrage ? 
She replied : 

“Neither suffrage, nor better wages, nor 
higher education would ever make a woman 
thoroughly satisfied or happy. What she needs, 
most of all, is the right to have a husband and 


| children of her own.” 


That is certainly one of the conceded rights 


| of women. The statement is true of women, 


and equally true of men. A congenial part- 
ner and a happy home are certainly an inesti- 
mable gain, both to men or women. Nor does 
our society offer sufficient opportunities of ob- 
taining these. Thousands of men and women 
live single lives from want of social opportuni- 
ties. The French have a proverb “Proximity 
causes marriage.” Few men or women who 
mingle freely in congenial society early in life 
remain unmarried, 

Next to the abuse of alcoholic stimulants, 
celibacy and its concomitant, licentiousness, 
are the greatest bane of society. Yet an un- 
happy and unsuitable marriage is far worse 
than none. 

How, then, can marriage be promoted, and 


| at the same time ennobled? We answer, only 


by institutions which bring the sexes together 
in the daily pursuits of life. In childhood and 
youth in the same school; in maturer life in 
the same stores, work shops and professions. 
If you would check marriages, separate the 
sexes. If you would make them unsatisfactory, 
marry men and women upon a slight and for- 
mal acquaintance. Shut up your girls in a 
nunnery or a woman’s college—shut up your 
boys in aseparate high school and male col- 
lege. Forbid your girls to become clerks, mer- 
chants, mechanics, lawyers, physiciane, or 
ministers. Separate man’s sphere and wo- 
man’s sphere rigidly. Then you will have old 
bachelors, spinsters, divorces, roués and out- 
casts in plenty. 

Would you promote the happiness of mar- 
riage? Then take the opposite course. En- 
franchise women; create a public sentiment 
which will mingle women and men in the school, 
in the church, in society, in industry, in poli- 
tics,in every honest human relation. When 


Woman’s right to be married, therefore, is 
only an additional argument in favor of Wo- 
man Suffrage, because Suffrage will afford an 
additional opportunity for the exercise of that 
right. As proof of the correctness of this posi- 
tion, we will instance a certain post-office, 
not five hundred miles from Boston, in 
which four out of five of all the lady clerks 
have married within three years, and in 
most cases, have married gentlemen who were 
clerks in the same post-office. Had these ladies 
been excluded from those positions they would 
not have made the acquaintances which re- 
sulted in matrimony. And if they had mar- 
ried at all, it would probably have been upon 
a much more superficial and insufficient ac- 
quaintance, and, therefore, with fewer chances 
of future happiness. H. B. B. 





SUFFRAGE VICTORY IN LAWRENCE. 


Epirors WoMAN’s JOURNAL:—Perhaps 
you may be interested to know the results of 
our Woman Suffrage Political Club, recently 
formed in this city. The third public meet- 
ing of the Club in October, was held in City 
Hall, on the 30th inst, and our cause was rati- 
fied by a congregation of five or six hundred 
of dur sterling citizens. The meeting was ad- 
dressed by the President, Miss Mary F. East- 
man, and Henry B. Blackwell. The proceed- 
ings were of speciul interest, and a large num- 
ber of names were added to the list of mem- 
bers. A committee was appointed to ascer- 
tain the views of the candidates for Senator 
and Representative, and the result is that THE 
SENATOR AND THREE REPRESENTATIVES 
ELECT from this district are heartily and 
cheerfully pledged for the cause. 

A good degree of interest is awakened in 
our vicinity, and we have no doubt but the 
holding of Conventions and public meetings in 
the principal towns and cities of our Common- 
wealth, where its claims can be candidly 
stated and free discussion offered, will lay the 
foundation of broader and more expanded 
thought and action upon this momentous 
question. Fraternally yours, 

Joun STowk, Cor. Sec. 

Lawrence, Mass., Nov. 5. 


- ———_ —— 


WOMAN SUFFRAGE IN OREGON. 


My Dear Lucy Stone.—Your favor of the 
27th ult., came too late to render it possible 
for me to co-operate with you and your co- work- 
ers in your annual meeting at New York and 
Brooklyn, although I should have been highly 
gratified by so doing hadit been possible. I 
am unable to account for the delay of your let- 
ter, which was three weeks in making the 
journey, although a passenger travels the dis- 
tance without inconvenience in eight days. 
Certainly, one branch of government, in which 
Woman’s thrift, order and dispatch are needed, 
is the postal service. 

We have had considerable excitement in Ore- 
gon during the past month over the election of 
a Congressional Representative to fill the va- 
cancy caused by the decease of Hon. J. G. 
Wilson. ‘Two candidates were before the peo- 
ple. A Republican, Hiram Smith, a plain, 
| unassuming man of the people, of unimpeacha- 
| ble character, and a firm friend of Woman 
| Suffrage, was opposed by the Democrats in 
| the person of an ex-senator of questionable char- 
acter and habits, and a bitter, obscene and 
scurrilous opponent of equal rights before the 
flaw. This, of course, brought me out upon 
the “stump.” I held eight densely crowded, 
enthusiastic meetings in nine days, and travel- 
ed six hundred miles in the intervals, gaining 
health and strength daily, and proving to 
thousands that the much talked of “fatigue” 
of political work, as compared with household 
labor, is buta chimera of the imagination of 
our “protectors.” 

Much dissatisfaction existed in the Republi- 
can ranks because of the decision of the Nom- 
inating Convention in regard to the early 
record and present life of Senator Mitchell, 
whose past career is initself one of the most 
urgent demands upon the people for the polit- 
ical emancipation of Womgp, in order that the 
sexes may thereby outgrow opportunity to 
impose upon each other. 

Senator Mitchell is a man of splendid talents, 
and a staunch Woman Suffragist. He says, 
that the sins of his youth, for which it will be 
his life-long endeavor to atone, would never 
have been committed, had it not been that the 
customary subjugation of Woman made these 
things possible. ’ 

And let me say to you, dear Journar—and 
it is a lasting disgrace to our civilization that 
these things are true—if he had not committed 
matrimony, his other acts would receive the 
sanction of silence among the very men who 
are to-day the loudest in their denunciation of 
his misdemeanors. 

The Republican Convention did a very 
foolish thing in paying any attention to out- 
side isws in nominating their Congressional 
candidate; but a portion of disaffected Repub- 
licans had dared them to uphold Senator Mitch- 
ell, and you know men can “never take a dare,” 








women vote, thousands of happy marriages will they are too belligerent; and so, there being no 


date their beginning from a casual acquaint- 
ance made in the primary meetings, and at the 
polls, “Heated political contests” will fuse 
congenial hearts, republican or democratic, and 
thus the pleasure of success will be enhanced, 
while even defeat will bave its incidental con 
solations. 


women present to add their wisdom and intui- 
tion to the deliberations of the Convention, a 
resolution was passed which “neither justified, 
palliated, nor passed judgment upon” the Sena- 
tor’s early life, but expressed confidence in his 
“present honesty, ability and patriotism.” Of 





course a result followed which any wise wo- 





man would hgve foreseen, and would have 
used her utmost power to avert. 

The malcontents had their wished-for excuse 
to Melp elect an snti-suffrage, anti-decent, anti 
respectable Democrat, with antecedents of 
far more questionable nature than Senator 
Mitchell’s, with an alias that nobody disputes, 
and a present life so disreputable that the la- 
dies of Portland did not dare to attend and 
listen to his speeches. I senta reporter with 
orders to bring back a verbatim report of his 
address, but it proved too fearfully obscene 
for publication. Yet, after a short contest, this 
man was chosen to be Oregon’s Representative, 
the Republicans, many of them, remaining 
away from the polls, ostensibly, “to rebuke 
immorality,” but really, I very much fear, lest 
a temperance man in favor of human rights 
and of private moral rectitude should be elected. 

But I have the proud gratification of know- 
ing that my humble efforts in the campaign 
have advanced the cause of Woman throughout 
the State far more rapidly than any other 
work I could have done. Many hundreds of 
men attended the meetings who had never 
before heard a lady speaker, and who were, as 
a matter of course, opposed to the “innova- 
tion.”” But after hearing once, their prejudices 
are beginning to disappear, and many gracious- 
ly said, at the close of the speeches, and the 
respectable press echoed the sentiment, that 
“the speaker tulked both truth and sense.” 

A striking sign of the recognized power of 
Woman was the fact that his Excellency, our 
Governor, (Democratic), took the alarm and 
appointed opposition meetings in Portland and 
other places, employing brass bands, fire- 
works, etc., etc., to try to attract the crowds 
from my meetings. But the plan, expensive as 
it was, failed to work. The ignorant men and 
boys went after the Governor and his sky- 
rockets, but the gentlemen and ladies went to 
hear the woman. ‘The Governor was invited to 
divide the time with me, but retused; I sup- 
pose from a philanthropic desire to abstain 
from annihilating a member of the protected 
() sex with Democratic logic. 

But we were beaten, though not badly. The 
member elect has two terms to serve, and then 
we will fill his place with a better man. It is 
common talk among prominent Repnblicans 
ofthe State, that Hiram Smith would have 
been elected if the ladies could have voted. 
This is just what we are wanting them to real- 
ize, and it is very certain thatif they do not 
soon realize it to some purpose, their party 
must stand aside for an organization that will 
have clearer vision, and be guided by what it 
sees. The telegraph brought us no news of your 
Annual Meeting, but it graciously gave us a 
courteous paragraph regarding the Woman’s 
Congress, and the distinguished ladies who 
figured in it. 

Next week I go to Washington Territory, to 
help hold a Woman Suffrage Convention, and 
to address the Legislature upon the “popular 
demand for the enfranchisement of Woman.” 
It is significant of the growing popularity of 
our cause when Women are invited to do these 
things. 

I manage by hard work and due economy to 
keep my New Northwest afloat. itis growing 
constantly in public favor, and will soon be 
self-sustaining. 

The Woman’s JourNnat comes regularly, 
and is my most valuableexchange. God bless 
y6u for the noble work you are doing! Ho- 
ping for an occasional letter from your pen for 
publication, believe me, as ever, yours for the 
cause. Mrs, A. J. Dunrwar, 

Editor New Northwest. 

Portland, Oregon, Oct. 20th, 1873. 


ORGANIZATION ESSENTIAL. 


EpIToRS WoMAN’s JoURNAL:—I send 
you $2.50, to endorse on my copy of the Jour- 
NAL, as prepayment for another year. Isend 
you $2.50 more at your service for organizing 
purposes. I feel sure that organization is the 
only resort that now lies before the advocates 
of Woman Suffrage. I think it is useless to 
talk much about any thing else until it is ef- 
fected. Two or three will constitute an or- 
ganization to begin with, if they are agreed 
as touching the one thing needful. But it 
must be started by the women themselves in 
each locality. I want the women to think of 
this; the reinforcement of men will come af- 
terwards. In haste, J.B. AUSTIN, 

Warren, Mass., Oct. 28. 

ONE HUNDRED THOUSAND WOMEN IN THE 
GRANGES. 

Dear Lucy Stone.—In the extracts of the 
report for Iowa, read atthe Annual Meeting of 
the American Woman Suffrage Association, 
your printer has made me say, speaking of the 
patrons of husbandry, and anti-monopolists, 
“A thousand women belong.” What I did 
say was, “Many thousand women belong to 
these two Orders.” 

Will you please make the correction. 

I have farther learned by inquiring at their 
office, that Iowa has eighteen hundred and 
eighteen Granges, and that the women mem- 
bers number between twenty-five and thirty 
thousand. That there are about seven thous- 
and Granges in all the States, with from sev- 
enty-five to one hundred thousand women 
members. This gives to lowa women about 
one-third the entire membership. 

Martna C. CaLuanan. 
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NOTES AND NEWS. ports are made relative to the progress of the 
et | arrangements for the fair, which promises to 
A Yale professor has been elected to’ one | be very successful. 
branch of the New Haven Common Council) = «4 yrorg;” or The Womanof the Year Two 
and thecolored cullege carpenter to the other. | Thousand, by Hannah M. T. Cutler, M. D. 
George William Curtis gave the only lecture jg the title of an original serial story, the 
he intends to deliver, this season, before the | regular weekly publication of which the Cin- 
Library Association at Ashfield on “Booksand cinnati Times and Chronicle will begin about 
Reading.” the first of December. It will be continued 
The.entering class at Cornell is reported to | through several weeks—not long enough to 
be two hundred, of whom fifteen are ladies. weary the patience of any, but of sufficient | 
The whole number of female students is now | length to give scope for the author’s scheme 
thirty-one. | to interest, and at the same time instruct in 
The Home for Aged, Indigent and Unmarried | social science, a vast multitude of readers. 
Women at Worcester, established by the be- Amongthe many interesting papers on so- 
quest of the late [chabod Washburn, has been | cial subjects which were read at the Woman’s 
formally dedicated. Congress in New York, none seem to have at- 
The fifth annual meeting of the Woman’s | tracted more attention than the brilliant essay 
Board of Missions for the Interior was held at © Reform in Dress, by Mrs. Abba G. Woolson, 
Chicago, Ill, on Wednesday and Thursday, | daughter of William Goold, Esq.,of Windham, 
November 5 and 6. Me. She ridiculed the fashionable styles of 
Women have been admitted to the postal both male and female attire, which she said 
. . asa : reached the hight of ugliness; the New York 
service of the German Empire. Thelastissue ~__ b 
: , World says, “It was the mostcharming and 
of the official Post Amts Blatt contains the 
f‘ beautiful paper, worthy of the best days of 
appointment of a woman post agent. 


u , tn Worth Chastes Charles Lamb.” 
Man power is so scarce in Nor arles- | Mfrs. Fi ‘ 
. Elizabeth Halbert, declaring her age | 
town, N. H., that a bevy of ladies, in view of | 4. po fifty-five, of Baltimore County, Md., 
the Situation, turned out one day last week | sued Mr. Isaiah Baker, aged seventy-four, for 
and cleaned the stones from one of the prin- | breach of promise of marriage, and on Friday 
cipal streets | last a sympathetic jury awarded her $1000 
P ; damages. Both parties had been once married, 
An effort is being made to collect a library cf | and had grown-up children, and the gay old 
interesting books for the use of the prisoners in _ genticman married another woman after break- 
Ludlow Street jail, N.Y. Similar libraries have | "8 off the engagement with her. 
been established in connection with prisons| Such verdicts would never be rendered 


in several Western cities, and with good re- | against men, if one half of the jury were com- 
sult | posed of women, as is the case in Wyoming. 


Ty ‘ - . 
The Supreme Court of Maine, in session at | hag ain ahoeag generosity to women, but 


Machias, was honored, Wednesday, by the ap: | 
pearance of Mrs. Nash, in the role of counsel | Great importance is attached to the election 
for the plaintiff, in acase before the court. | of Mr. James, Liberal candidate for Parliament, 
Her opening argument is spoken of as a very | overhis Tory competitor, by the borough of 
creditable effort. | Taunton. It is the first election of a consider 

The Michigan Constitutional Convention | able number which the Liberals have carried, 


has adopted an article providing that women | and affords them ground to question the Tory 


shall be eligible to the offices of register of reaction which the previous successes of that 
deeds, notary public, offices connected with party had caused its friends to claim. Had 


schools and libraries, and such others as may | Mr. James been defeated, it wos rumored that 
be designated by law. | Gladstone’s intention was to dissolve Parlia- 


Through the efforts of the Children’s Aid | ment and appeal to the country. Mr. James 
Society, about one hundred children are sent | openly avowed himself an advocate of Woman 
to Western homes every week from New | Sutage. 

York city. Thus thousands of poor little| We know of at least two young ladies who 
ones who would suffer from cold and hunger | are preparing to ask, this fall, for admission to 
during the coming winter are provided with | Columbia College. The charter of the Col- 
comfortable homes. | lege declares that it was founded for the “‘edu- 

Mrs. Fidelia Wolley Gillett has received a | ©#tion of youth,” placing no restriction what- 
letter of license from the Michigan State Con- | °V¢r onthe sex of the students. It is pro- 
vention. She is a daughter of the Rev. E. W. | posed, therefore, to see if it can any longer 
Wolley, a much esteemed minister, who went | T48onably be closed to the young ladies of 
long since to his rest. Mrs. G. has lectured | the city. We hope there are twenty others 
somewhat, gives much satisfaction and will | who would like to unite with these two in the 
prove a valuable accession to the ministry, | ®PPlication, and if such there be, we will be 


| happy to introduce them to each other for 
The meeting held by the Women Tax-pay- mutual support.” So says the New York Inde- 
er’s Association, in Rochester, New York, on | 


| pendent. 
. le l tended, 
Tuavedeg, Oot. 360k, wee lengely attenses, | Rev. George H. Vibbert and others, of the 


and shows a growing interest in the subject | . , 
before them. The women expressed their | Prohibition party,visited Governor Washburn 


determination to continue their efforts and im- | St week, and demanded the enforcement of 


portunities for the franchise till it shall be | ‘8¢ Prohibitory law, especially in Boston 
granted them. | where the rum trafilc is mostextensive. The 


: , | names of a dozen of the principal wholesale 
The Moravian Seminary for young ladies, at 


: 2 | dealers were preseated as daily violating the 
Easton, Pa, recently commemorated the eighty- law by selling broken packages of liquor, 
ninth anniversary of its founding, which oc- zs 


and the enforcement of the law was demand- 

curred in the year 1785. During the eighty-nine 

Rosy at i we been 6101 pupile on hoon a) ed in their cases and similar ones. The Chiet 
y i, Genabal. eth emmateeeeney Gee Constable and the Police Commissioners were 
w u ’ 
and Territory in the Union, from ane and | in session recently, and, it ls thought, may 
; a B tears pt Dutch West In dia Isl. have formed plans with reference to the prose- 
pO ° cution of offenders. 

8. } 


The wives of the successful candidates for 
Parliament at the late special elections in | L@Wrence on Thursday evening, which was 
Dover and Bath, England, greatly helped the fully attended. W. H. P. Wright yan Chair- 
results by driving through the streets dressed | ™4"» and Mrs. William McAllister, Secretary, 
in gaudy colors, inviting the voters to ride | and the roll of members contains between 


with them, and exhorting everybody to go to | two and three hundred of the prominent citi- 
the polls and vote for their husbands. How zens. The main object of the meeting was to 
much better and more womanly it would have | secure action which shall influence the mem- 
been to have cast their votes like other citi- | bers of the Legislature at the next session. 
sone if they had been permitted to do so. | Addresses were made by W. H. P. Wright, 
‘ | Miss Mary Eastman and Dr. Blackwell of 
Massachusetts seems to be winning all the Beston, and during the evening many signa- 
Jaurels at present through inventions by wo- | tures were added to the club membership. 
men. The last, by a Boston lady, is one that | As will be seen by the letter of Dr. Stowe, the 
is destined to prove invaluable, and we pre- efforts of the Club have been crowned with 
dict a great success for it during our stormy | success. 
seasons. It is a complete protection from mud | 
and wet, not only for the bottoms of dresses, 
but includes skirts also. No woman need | 
ever again be subjected to bedraggled skirts. | 
The article will be for sale the coming month. 





A Woman Suffrage meeting was held in 


Moncure D. Conway, in a late London let- 
er, is responsible for the report that several fe - 
male artists, after having sent their pictures to 
an art exhibition in London, only to see them 
| rejected, sent them back under assumed mas- 

Miss Emily Faithfull writes to the London | cuijine names, Behold! they were accepted, 
Times, that she found the Woman’s Rights | hung in prominent places, admired, and 
Movement in the United States very much | bought. Now we shall venture the opinion 
like what it is in England. She adds: “And | that had these women sent said pictures to an 
as for Female Suffrage, I can assure your | exhibition in some American city—say Phila- 
readers that, in Boston, Philadelphia and delphia—they would have been treated as they 
New York, I was surrounded by people who | deserved “without distinction of sex.” In 
regarded it with an aversion which would be | fact, the fear arises that their authors being 


grateful to the bearts of Mr. Bouverie, Mr. 
Beresford Hope, and the bitterest English op- 
ponents of that measure.” 


A preliminary meeting of the Executive Com- 
mittee and members of the Young Women’s 
Christian Association was held on Friday, at 


| women who would have led to their being 
treated better than they deserved. If there is 
any distinction made in regard to sex where art 
is concerned, in this country, that distinction 
is in favor of women. 


A thrilling scene transpired at Grand Rap- 





Wesleyan Hall, tu confer regarding the com- ids, Micb., recently. During a tableau, in 
ing fair to be held for its benefit. Previous to | which twenty-five ladies and eighty-one little 
the meeting, members of the committee met, girls took part, a blazing substance dropped 
at which meeting Mrs. Henry F. Durant, of | upon one of the young ladies, and her clothes 
Wellesley, presided. The most favorable re- | and those of a little girl near her, were in an 


instant ablaze; but a gentleman in the audi- 
ence, with great presence of mind, leaped upon 
the stage and hugged the blazing child be- 
tween himself and the overcoat which he 
wore, extinguishing the flames, while the 
young lady, in the mean-time, was pulled off 
the stage by those behind the scenes, who 
stripped off her clothing. She was but little 
burned. But it was a narrow escape for the 
whole bevy of wisses in the tableau. 





Mrs. King, “an American lady,” appeared | 
before the British Science Association at | 
Bradford, the other day, and read a paper on | 
the domestic question, in which she took the 
ground tha} servants and served must cease 
to live together in their own homes; she pro- 
posed a system of “‘confederated homes” in 
which the domestics would, we suppuse, find 
their sphere, as well as their employers. The 
Britishers gave Mrs. King the credit of being 
original, and there is a certain truth in it. 
When the servant-girl can go to her work in 
the morning, as the mechanic goes to his, 
with the same feelings of independence of 
everything but her own ability to give satis- 
faction, there will be a great light on the prob- 
lem, 


The Lawrence Sentine/, a Democratic paper, 
suggests the name of Miss Beedle for the office 
of Register of Deeds, and says: 

Thus far the applicants publicly announced 
are Messrs. Partridge, Bugbee, the genial auc- 
tioneer, and ex-Mayor, Frank Davis. Either 
uf these gentlemen would doubtless discharge 
the duties of the office acceptably, but neither 
of them more worthily and satisfactorily than 
would Miss Beedle, whois the popular and 
faithful assistant in the office. Why will not 
our Repubiican neighbors do the generous and 
chivalrous thing and elect Miss Beedie! Has 
the Woman Suffrage Convention been holden 
in vain? A year ago the Republican State 
Convention resolved in favor of Woman Suf- 
frage. Their Convention this year, it is true, 
forgot to endorse it, but that may be because 
they “lost their heads” in the excitement of 
the Butler fight. Anyhow, hereis their chance 
to certify their sincerity, and we hope the Wo- 
man Suffragists will not allow them to forget 
that such opportunity offers. 


It is quite fashionable, nowadays, to indulge 
in cheap wit at the expense of women, but we 
hardly expect to find it in the columns of the 
Commonwealth, whose New York correspon- 
dent thus slanders ‘‘Womanhood and its 
ways:” 

Whilst Wall Street is agitated by the ques- 
tion of specie payment, shall it or shall it not 
be: and Henry Ward Beecher is talking about 
“manhood and money,” womanhood, that 
troubles itself not with Bradlaugh’s views or 
Jenkins’s prejudices, to whom specie pay- 
ments are nothing as long as she can get plen- 
ty of greenbacks, and for whom most of the 
money is made, and who spends a great por- 
tion of it, whether it is made for her or not; 
womanhood, having put on its fall suit, is 
promenading up and down Broadway, and up 
Fifth Avenue—promenading, criticizing her 
friends and neighbors, looking in at store- 
windows and saying what she will get for the 
winter, regardless, to all appearances, of pan - 
ics and a tight money market. It’s a way 
womanhood has. 


Mrs. Swisshelm claims that the educated 
Indians who return to their tribes become vaga- 
bonds. ‘“Hole-in-the-Day” permitted his son 
and heir to be taught in a mission school at St. 
Paul, where he became a good English scholar 
and dandy. Government built him a six-room 
frame cottage, which his tribe finally burned, 
but in which he lived many years of elegant 
leisure with his six wives, who used to raise a 
crop of corn and other vegetables, weave mats, 
and keep my lord comfortable. He always 
had plenty of money given him by the govern- 
ment, and, when he traveled, he went in style, 
would attend church in St. Paul with the most 
aristocratic lady on his arm, sit in the front 
pew, and dine with the Governor. On his last 
visit to Washington he got $10,000 and a 
seventh wife, and was more than ever the pet 
of the government and people who now propose 
to drive the Mormons out of Utah for having 
more wives than one.” 


The absurdity of the present system of rep- 
resentation in Connecticut is simply stupen- 
dous. There are 21 senatorial districts, which 
were formed upon the basis of population in 
1829 and were then very nearly equal; the 
original intention was to re-district the state, 
every ten years, and so keep them equal, but 
the smaller districts have successfully op- 
posed any change, till now there are such in- 
equalities as this: The 20th district has less 
than 9000 inhabitants, while the 1st has over 
59,000; seven districts have a population of 
over 282,000, or more than half that of tla 
state, but their seven votes are offset by the 
votes of the seven smallest districts, which 
have less than one-fifth the population of the 
state; fourteen districts, constituting two- 
thirds of the Senate, contain less by nearly 
14,000 than a majority of the people of the 
state. And still there are some people that 
think there’s no need of a constitutional con- 
vention! 


The leading conservative organ of Virginia, 
the Richmond Enquirer, discusses election 
matters in the following remarkably tntelli- 
gent and chivalric style: 

“The white women of Virgin‘a, who are 
immediately concerned in the success of the 
Conservative party, should recognize no man 
who fails to vote and thus preserve their so- 
cial status.’’ 

“The white man who loves his wife may 
subject her and her children to social negro 
equality by failing to vote.’’ 





“The Virginia Conservative who fails to reg- 
ister and vote is the inferior of the scalla- 
wag.” 

There are more white women in Virginia, 
than all the negroes, men and women, twice 
told. If the negro vote is so dangerous, let 
the Virginia conservatives secure the suprem- 
acy of the white race by giving suffrage to 
women, 

At an iuformal meeting of the Women’s 
Auxiliary of the Centennial Commission of 
Philadelphia, last week, Mrs. Gillespie briefly 
informed the ladies that she had called them 
together to discuss the tea party proposed to 
be celebrated on the 16th of December next, in 
commemuration of the (so-called) Boston tea 
party of 1772. After an animated discussion, 
in which all took part, it was decided that the 
tea party should take place. A committee was 
appointed to confer with the ladies connected 
with the movement for the restoration of In- 
dependence Hall, and invite them to co oper- 
ate in this measure. Another committee was 
appointed to look for a suitable place in which 


to hold the gathering, after which the meeting 
adjourned to meet at the same place at 3 | 
o’clock next Friday afternoon for further con- | 


ference. 

Has it ever occurred to these ladies, we won- 
der, that they are, every one of them, in pre- 
cisely the same position as were their dissat- 
isfied forefathers, and are themselves taxed | 
without representation and governed without 
consent? If they were animated by the gen- 
uine Revolutionary spirit, they would cele- 
brate the tea party of 1773, by getting up a | 
rebellion of their own. | 

Warrington remarks that, “As if to flount 
the Woman Suffragists more and more, Dr. 
Stone of Wellfleet and Mr. Hurlburt of Sud- 
bury, have been nominated, both of whom | 
made speeches against that reform, last win- | 
ter. If they had been decent in language | 
there would have been no great reason to | 
complain; bnt they were vulgar and insolent. 
Hurlburt takes the place of Mr. Wallace of | 
Pepperell, who was on the same side, but was | 
at least a gentleman; Stone is to succeed 
Baker of Dennis, who, it was popularly re- 
ported, went over to Butler for the fish com- 
mission, Whether he did or not, he is in 
every way better than Stone, whose exhibi- 
tions of himself in ‘prose and werse,’ were 
such as to make angels weep.” We observe 
also that Charles R. Codman, Moses Kimball 
and Charles Hale, all virulent opponents of 
suffrage, are nominated from Boston, while our 
brave friend, Lewis Hayden is not sent back. 
On the other hand, our friends, Messrs. Hayes 
and Doherty, are elected to the Senate, and | 

Richardson Hutchinson is re-elected in Ward | 
Sixteen. 


The fifth annual meeting of the Boston Ly- | 





| 
| 


| 














Children, was held at the hospital corner of | 
Tremont and Kendall Streets, on Thursday | 
evening, when the following Directors were | 
chosen: James McDouough, Martin Betts, P. | 
H. McGlynn, James McCormick, Richard 
Roach, Benjamin Ellison, Thomas S. Mona- 
han, Robert Maxwell, Hubert Smith, M. D., 
the Hon. John Ellis, George D. Pettee and T. 
H. Smith, M. D. At a subsequent meeting of | 
the directors a Board of Officers was elected | 
as follows: President, J. H. Smith, M. D.; | 
Treasurer, Robert Maxwell; Recording Sec- | 
retary, James McCormick; Corresponding | 
Secretary, Hubert Smith. The President 
read the annual report, showing: Receipts 
from patients, $2062; gift from Mrs. Lula 
Mulliken, $1000; gift from Miss Mary Alli- 
bins, $1000; from a friend, $4000; expenses, 
38672; balance in the treasury, $320. The | 
number of patients supplied from the dispen- 
sary during the year was 320; treated at their 
homes, 400; treated at the hospital, 264; num- 
ber of births, 62; total patients, 1346. The 
President stated that during the past few 
days there had been 206 applicants. 

Bishop Simpson says: ‘We shall never be 
able to put down the liquor saloons until wo- 
men vote.” The following extract from the 
Chicago Advance throws some light upon the 
probability of its being done then. Inarecent 
election in Wyoming, the wife of an active 
Democratic politician became warmly interest- 
ed in rallying female voters for that ticket. 
By the assistance of her hired girl she had 
secured the promise of twenty votes from neigh- 
boring kitchens, and when election morning 
came she summoned Bridget to go out and 
marshal her forces, adding that ice-cream would 
be ready for the party on their return from the 
polls. ‘The response was immediate and em- 
phatic, that no such refreshment as that would 
answer the purpose of those Amazonian elec- 
tors. It would be of no use to lead them to the 
ballot-box unless they could be promised a 
good drink of whiskey in exchange for their 
votes. And whiskey they received. We need 
only add, lest Bishop Simpson may suspect 
that our story is a fiction, that our informant 
had it at first-hand from the lady who did this 
bit of political dickering. 

This is one of many anonymous fabricatious | 
which so called religious journals are not | 
ashamed to palm off upon their readers. We 
have, on the contrary, the testimony of Gov. 
Campbell, Chief Justice Howe, Judge King- 
man, and many other reliable citizens, over 
their own signatures, testifying that Woman 
Suffrage has wonderfully promoted temper- 
ance, morality, good order and respect for law. 


John B. Gough, in his recent Lecture at Bos- 


ing in society in these modern times, speaking | 
first of the marriage relation. “One person mar- | 
ries to increase his self-respect, another to | 
please his friends, another to spite a relation, | 
another to procure service without being 





ton, commented upon the wrong relations exis- | 


obliged to pay forit. He wants long hours and 
laborious toil. He is not satisfied with eight 
hours a day of his wife’s work. We hear of 
a widow, inconsolable for the loss of her hus- 
band, who took another to save herself from 
fretting to death over his loss. Another widow 
is married because the children never saw 
a wedding, and she thinks it will gratify them. 
One girl will marry because she don’t like to 
work, and another to satisfy a desire for ease 
and display. Many laugh at old maids. 
Would it not be better to laugh at not being 
married than never laughing because of being 
married? Among the noble women of this 
age whw are old maids ‘he mentioned Florence 
Nightingale, Mies Carpenter, Emily Faithfull, 
Fidelia Fisk and Miss Dix, and there were 
thousands of others. Many a young man owes 
his salvation to his maidenaunt. ‘The reiation 
of husbands and wives, often so unhappy, is to 
be placed among the existing evils of the pre- 
sent. If men would treat their wives with as 
much affection after marriage as before, the 


| marriage relation would be happier.” 





A Yourna’s PuBLICATION —For nearly a 
half a century the Youth's Companion, of 
Boston, bas been published. It was started 
in 1827, and is to day one of the brightest and 
most vigorous papers with which we are ac- 
quainted. 


SPECIAL NOTICES. 





The Cambridge Woman suffrage Association will 
meet at the residence of Mrs. Gew. L. Cade, No. 404 
Main Street, Cambridgeport, ou Wednesday evening, 


Nev. 12, at 7.20 o'clock. 
Miss Mary F. Eastuiun is expected to be present and 


address the meeting. All are cordially invited, 
Per order President, 

45 A. A. FELLows, Sec’y. 

We have ai this olfee a few copies of a new tract 
on Hygienic Dress, by Dr. Martha Williams, who is 
physician to the New England Hygeian Home, Con- 
cord, N. H. tia full of good enggestions in regard 
to health, as well as dress. Price six cents. 

Invalids 

Who want a quiet home, faithful treatment, and 
good care, can find them in Vineland, N . one of 
the most healthy places in the country. Electrical 
baths are « leading feature of the treatment. 

Ackiress, Lucinpa 8, WiLoox, M.D, 


Cor, each and Eighth Sts. 
43—3t 
CATHERINE E. RAY, Attorney aud Coun- 


sellor at Law and Practical Conveyancer, 1517 Twelfth 
Street, N. W , Washington, D.C. 


“BUSINESS NOTICES. 


Davis’ PaineKiller.—We have tested this 





medicine, and assure our readers that it not ouly pos- 
sesses all the virtues claimed for it, but, in many in- 
stances, surpasses any other remedy we have ever 
known, It should not be classed with the nostrums 


ing-in-Hospital and Infirmary for Women aud | of the day, got up for the special purpose of pecuniary 


protit, but be regarded as one of the standard medi- 
cines for the public benetit.— Herald of Gospel Liberty. 


CARPETS FOR THE PEovLE! The Panic has Lone 


it! Several large invoices of Carpets have been sent 
over to us from the manufacturers, to be closed out 
for cash at less than cost of production. 

100 rolls of the celebrated Quaker Wool Carpets at 
75 cents, never before sold for less than $1 00 

One invoice of 63 rolls, Two-Ply, at #2) cents, 

One invoice of 44 rolls at 50 cents. 

One invoice of 175 1olls Printed Carpets at 25 cents, 


Best English Tapestry Brussels at $1.25. 
Second quality do, at $1.00, 


1000 Drogget Squares, with borders, at half value. 

Brussels Carpets and Oil Cloths very much under 
usual prices, 

One invoice of 200 rolls Oil Carpets, 20 cents. 

Also the usual stock found in a first-class Carpet 
Store—auall selling at the same low rate. 

The sale of these Carpets at these low panic prices 


wili be confined to cash only. 
New ENGLAND Carrer Cv., 
373 Washington Street, Boston, 
Neat building to Adams House. 


45-3 

To aid in making Church Parlors attractive to the 
young, supply them liberally with games ef Avilude. 
If the sewing circle or sociable is to meet at your 


house, get at once Avilude, or Game of Birds. Sold 

by all dealers, or sent, postpaid, on receipt of seven- 

ty-five cents, by West & Lee, Worcester, Mass. 
“Entertaining and instructive.”"— Zion's Herald. 
45—2t 


Habitual Costiveness causes Headache, 
Dizziness, Worms, Liver Complaint, Dyspepsia, Sour , 
Stomach, Bad Breath, &c. The surest preventive is 
Dr. HARRISON'S PreRIsTALTIC Lozences; being 
both Tonic and Laxative, they restore nature, thereby 
curing a costive habit. Lu the opinion of every Drug- 
gist, they are the most pleasant aud effectual remedy 


for the piles, and the ovly one that reaches the cause, 
as outward applications are only time and money 
wasted. Trial box, 8 cents. Large box W cente, 


mailed free for this Jast price. 

DR. HARRISON’S ICELAND BALM, a splendid 
cure for COUGHS, HOARSSNESS, and all throat and 
lung complaints. For sale by BE. 38. HARKISON & 
CO., Proprietors, No. 1 Tremont Temple. Boston, anid 
by all Druggists. Ht 


Hack, Hack, Hack! Cough, Cough, 
Cough !—Cough is a symptom by which various dis- 
eased conditious of the throat, bronchial tubes aud 
lungs manifest themselves. But whether it arises 
from the irritation produced in the throat and larynx 
by taking cold, from an attack of Bronchitis, from in- 
cipient Consumption, or from various other causes, 
nothing will allay it more epeedily, or cure it more 
permanently than Dr. Pierce's Golden Medical Dis- 
covery. It does not matter whether it be a revent at- 
tack, or a lingering cough, the Discovery is, in either 
case, equally well adapted for its relief and permaneat 
cure. In fact, it will cure a cough in one-half the 
time necessary to cure it with any other medicine ; 
and it does it, not by drying it up, but by removing 
the cause, subduing the irritation, and healing the af- 





fected parts. No time should be lost ia commencing 
the use of a proper medicine for the retief of a cough, 
for unless this course is pursued, serious and danger. 
ous disease of the lungs is Hable to reault a 
The anprecedented «sie of the Lureka Ma- 
chine twist, is accounted for from the fact that those 
who use it once will use no other +) 
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POETRY. 


THE DEATH OF A SOUL. 


BY M. A. ALDEN. 


Let us be sorrier for sin than anything 
Unto mg sometime listening soul I said: 
For flesh is perishable, and nothingness, 
And, worse than nothingness, the soul is dead. 
Souls live through God, as liveth everything, 
And where a frost falls scathing, or a winter rain. 
There cometh blight, and where sin falls on souls 
All lignt turns into darkness, and all joy to pain. 
Rushing from God, the soul, pursued by sins, 
Ever remorseless masters, pitiless to slay, 
Gropes in a chaos of unutterable death, 
Led thither through a blind, self-chosen way. 
A spark of life, forever in eclipse, 
A breath of life, of God's life gone, too late 
The soul in death learns how it loved amiss, 
To tind God's mercy terrible as great. 


TEARS. 


Affectionately inscribed to her dear friend, 
REV. MRS. HANAFORD, 


BY THE AUTHUR. 


Though o'er our path the dark clouds lower, 

And lightnings hiss, and thunders roar, 

No silver lining can be seen, 

But gushing raindrops rush between ; 

Yet, over all God’s glorious sun 

The darkest clouds stil! shines upon! 

And, when the storm has onward past, 

And sunshine gilds the shower at last, 

Each diamond drop, Oh, glorious sight! 

Dissolves the many colored light; 

And, on the cloud-screen of the storm, 

Mid falling tears, a rainbow’s born! 

And plants and flowers, low-bent the while, 

Shake off their tears, look up and smile! 

From lowly grass to towering wee 

Each blade and leaf, in harmony, 

In silent adoration raise 

Their suppliant forms in notes of praise 

To Him who rules the rolling spheres, 

Who sends the sunshine and the tears! 

So, when the clouds of trouble roll 

In life’s rough path upon the soul, 

Whep not a ray of light appears, 

The tired brain finds relief in tears! 

Then, on the fast receding storm, 

Bright Hope and Faith a rainbow form! 

While, on the cheerful face appears 

A sunny smile ’mid falling tears! 

And, like the flowers, low-bent, the while, 

Shakes off its tears, looks up to smile; 

And thank the great Eternal Mind, 

Who tempers to the lamb the wind! 

Whose guardian care is over all, 

The lilies’ growth, the sparrows’ fall! L. F. J. 
New Haven, Oct, 18. 


_—- eel 


THE CHILD’ DREAMS. 

From the German of Wilhelm Muller. 
sy glimmering lamp, at midnight deep, 

A mother wakes, her child’s asleep ; 

The sickle-moon, so wan and white, 

Yours thro gh the pane its trembling light. 

The child doth dream, the mother thinks, 

At every breeze the casement clicks ; 

The lamp-light flickers to and fro, 

The watching heart sad fears doth know. 

The mother weeps, the child doth smile, 

He plays with angels all the while; 

From Heavenly fields their hands let fall 

Bright roses, starry dew in all. 

The mother’s kiss awakes the child, 

Still smiling, as in sleep he smiled, 

With wondrous sweetness in his eyes, 

As playing on, in Paradise. 

An angel takes him in her arm, 

And lays him on her breast so warm; 

The rose-field’s in her cheek’s red hue, 

And in her eyes the starry dew. 5. C. B. 





A FORLORN HOPE. 


“Ten thousand a year, and so fair and petite ! 

Well, a cottage with Jessie, and all things en suite ; 
By Jove! I mhard up, and the end of my rope 

I must shape in the conjugal noose,” said Fred Hope. 


‘They had many a tryst, ‘neath a shady old ash, 
Where he played his fine eyes, pulled bis tawny mous- 
tache— 
Jessie shook her small head, all sunlight and curls, 
“Ah, you’ve said the same things to a hundred young 
girls!” 
But Fred placed his hand where his heart ought to be, 
Said he’d flirted, but ne’er been in love until she 
Crept into his heart; and he blessed his dear fate— 
“If you’re in earnest,” said Jessie, ‘we're young, we 
can wait.” 
Alas! many are promised that never are matched, 
, And chickens are counted that never are hatched. 
Even mice have outwitted the wisdom of man, 
And Fred’s castle-buildings are chateaux d’ Espagne. 
On the hotel piazza, neath midnight’s bright stars, 
Sipping “Widow Cliquot,” smoking fragrant cigars, 
Sit Fred and his crony, young Tom McVay, 
And the confab grows louder, more rapid, and gay. 
Do listeners ever hear good of themselves ? 
And why should dear Jessie, most wakeful of elves, 
Be sitting behind her own green jalousie, 
And hear her name spoken by Tony McV.? 
*‘Now tell me about her (here fill your glass, Fred) 
The girl with the big eyes and jolly red head.” 
“Well she’s not over bright,” said the hopeful young 
roué. 
And tapping his head, “‘there’s apartments a lover.” 
“T’ve been very spooney—made love to her aunty, 
(She’s an orphan you know)—I’ve read Byron and 
Dante. 
*She’s ten thousand a year—I was getting the blues— 
Et que voulez vous, Tony, Le roi il s’amuse.”” 
Ten o’clock the next morning, the stage to the West 
Swings up to the porch, and like bird to her nest 
Sinks Jessie all smiling—not sad and forlorn— 
Unconsc ous that ever Fred Hope had been born: 
Till he stammers: “Why Jessie, there’s something 
amiss!" 
“Yes, sir, I’m a miss, and I'll stay one till this 
‘Not over bright’ head shall be furnished with brains 
That may prompt me to go within doors when it rains. 
"80 good-bye! we are starting; for your kindness to 
aunty 
I really do thank you; when again you read Dante 
Don’t forget the inscription, it will bring me to mind 
‘All ye who here enter, leave hope (Fred) behind!’ ”’ 
—Sam Eytinge in Scribmers’ Monthly. 


THE MOOTED QUESTION. | 


“I can’t stand this any longer and I won’t!” | 
Marcia stopped in her uneasy walk, and stood | 
in a bolt upright, uncomfortable attitude be- | 
fore the table. 

“Why, girlie, what is the matter now ?” in- | 
quired Susie’s gentle voice. 

Girlie seemed the most inappropriate name 
for the large-framed woman, with heavy mass- 
es of red hair (no subterfuge of auburn possi- 
ble), pale face, and deep-set black eyes that 
burned under Jevel dark brows. 

“It’s too ridiculous; it’s too hateful and 
abominable, and I intend to put an end to it 
as far as I am concerned,” continued Marcia, 
glaring sternly at her mother. 

“You look as if you’d put an end to anything 
that vexed you,” said Edith, looking at her 
with eyes of disapproval. “One, two, three— 
I’ve losta stitch in some way. Won’t you 
turn up the light a little?” 

Marcia complied with such vigor that Susie 
interposed to save the shade, and patted Mar- 
cia’a arm on the way. 

“No, you can’t stop me!” blurted that irate 
young woman, “I am going to have: my say 
once for all,” 

“You act just like a man,’’ said Edith, with 
a slight tinge of contempt in her tone. 

“You ought to be the last one in this family 
to scorn a man,’’ retorted Marcia, pointing to 
Edith’s diamond, which was brilliantly assert- 
ing itself whenever she’ moved her hand. 
“But if ’m going to be like a man, I’m going 
to have some of their privileges. I won’t be 
cooped up in the house like thfs because I hap- 
pen to be a woman.” 

“That’s the Divine ordering,” said her 
mother. 

““What’s the Divine ordering ?—that father 
and George should go out evening after even- 
ing, and I should never see or hear anything ? 
I can scarcely believe that.” 

“No; you must lay that to society,” said Su- 





aie. 

“Well, it is not to be any longer. I am go- 
ing where I please, and when. I could not 
hear Froude, because everybody was scanda- 
lized at the idea of my going without a man 
tagged on to my cloak, like Gratz Brown on 
Greeley ; I didn’t see ‘Pepper’s Ghost;’ Ican’t 
ever make a call in the evening; I—’’ 

“Goodness! Marcia, stop—do, for common 
decency’s sake,” cried Edith. ‘“You’ll be 
wanting to call on gentlemen next.” 

“I want to do so now,” replied the daring 
dissenter. ‘‘I wanted dreadfully to go in the 
other day and ask Mr. Beman about the mag- 
nesia in the sun, and couldn’t, because he is a 
bachelor, and people would talk.” 

Susie looked up once, and then went on 
with her darning with fingers that trembled 
slightly; but Mrs. Dey declared, with more 
force than usual: 

‘Marcia, you are talking preposterously. 
No right-minded young woman feels ifi that 
way.” 

"Phen I’m not right-minded. But I mean 
to go, and let there be an end of the word wo- 
man being put up as a bar across my path.” 

‘Really, quite eloquent!” said Edith, scorn- 
fully, bending a graceful head over her bright 
worsteds. 

“You're very ungrateful, Marcia,’’ said her 
mother. “Your brothers would always take 
you if you asked them.” 

Marcia had thrown herself into a chair, but 
at this she sprang up. x 

“TI thought it was not delicate for ladies to 
ask gentlemen to take them out; and if I did, 
what then? George is so tired with having 
been out all the night before, that he groans 
and sighs, and looks glum, and hurries one so, 
or else treats you with such solemnity that 
you feel like a criminal. I don’t like going to 
concerts with martyrs, and especially the kind 
that don’t smile as they go to the stake. No 
matter how much I want to go to some places» 
I would rather stay at home, than have escort 
doled out in such unpleasant doses.’’ 

“I don’t see why you make such a fuss,” 
said Edith. ‘It’s natural that women should 
stay at home; it always has been so; and you 
can’t change the world.” 

“Well, it’s not natural selection on my part, 
and that’s what elevates the animal.” 

‘Marcia, what language!’ interposed her 
mother. 

“You don’t stay at home,’’ continued the 
Darwinian, addressing Edith, “because you’re 
soft and pretty, you’ll marry and perform the 
old poetical figure of the ivy and the oak; but 
it’s different with me, and Idon’t intend to be 
tied down by sex any longer, but am going to 
have the rights of a rational human being.” 

Edith leaned back in her chair,so as to 
bring the softened light on her face, and folded 
her white hands on the black velvet of her 
work, where they lay like lilies. It was true, 
Marcia would probably never marry; plain 
women were apt to actin this way. Now 
dear, good little Susie, so plump and rosy, 
would make an excellent wife for some plain, 
substantial man, while she herself would cer- 
tainly be in her proper place at the head of 
Robert Thornton’s elegant establishment. 

“It’s a pity you did not proclaim your inde- 
pendence before the election,” said Mrs. Dey, 
| with a feeble attempt at scorn. 

“I don’t want to vote,” said Marcia, stop- 
ping in her walk on the floor. “Politics are 
too dirty.” 











“They might be reformed,’’ remarked Susie, | 
| quietly, looking up with a bright light in her 


eyes. 

Marcia stared at her a moment and contin- 
ued: 

“If you and Edith want to stay at home—” 

“I don’t want to,” said Susie. 

“Why, you are welcome to do so. Cou- 
sin Edith has a lover who. thinks she is the 
only mortal in the world; and as long as my 
money lasts I mean to go. I shall hear Lucca 
to-morrow night.” 

“Oh, don’t!” cried Edith; “I would not 
have Mr. Thornton see you there alone for 
anything.” 

“No danger,” replied Marcia, shortly. 
“‘What do you snobs in the five dollar seats 
know of us music lovers toasting for a dollar 
apiece in the top of the house.’ 

“Not even a reserved seat? Why, that is 
not respectable.” 

“T think I’ve got beyond the point where 
men and reserved seats make me respectable.” 

“Marcia, you don’t really mean to go. 
Some dreadful thing will happen to you,” urged 
her mother. “Ask one of your brothers.” 

“What, take a boy of fourteen, about halfas 
large as I am—away from his studies, too? 
And if I ask George, he’ll be sure to have some 
other engagement. No—I have taken my 
stand at last.’’ 

“Oh, dear!” groaned Mrs, Dey. 

“T will talk to her about it,’”’ said Susie, 

“Will you?” exclaimed Marcia, going to 
the window to cool off, where in a few min- 
utes Susie followed her. 

The result of their conversation was Mar- 
cia’s saying, as they went up stairs: 

“Tlldoas you say this time, and you will 
see it will be just as I told you.” 

The next evening as the family gathered 
about the table for dinner, Marcia exclaimed: 

“This is Lucca’s last night in Faust; I do so 
want to go.” 

A silence followed this remark, Edith lifting 
her eyebrows in remembrance of Marcia’s dec- 
laration, but being too indifferent to say any- 
thing. The door bell rang and George sprang 
up, saying: 

“That’s Boker! I’m off.” 

“Are you going out, father?” said Marcia. 

“No, I’m too tired to go anywhere to night. 
When a man has been out all day, he wants to 
rest at home sometimes.” 

Marcia made no reply, but her black brows 
seemed to form a barricade, behind which 
some kind of a battle was to take place. She 
was ominously silent during the evening, 
hardly civilto Mr. Thornton when he came 
for Edith, and sat a long time in the dark in 
herownroom- There was something in the 
steady energy of her face that haunted Mr. 
Thornton,as he looked at the pretty silken 
woman at his side, and he remarked: 

“Your cousin Marcia must be a person of 
considerable character.” 

“Marcia is peculiar,” replied Edith, with a 





“Beg pardon,” said the man, hastily retreat- 
ing. 

“That comes of looking for a man,” said 
Marcia. 

Susie was too disturbed to speak, expecting 
unpleasant encounters at every corner; but 
when they moved as with a purpose, they had 
no other adventure, reaching home in safety. 
George apologized, saying he really forgot un- 
til it was too late, and then he walked home 


with Boker, as he thought there was no use | 


going forthem. Marcia accepted his excuse, 
but told Susie to mark the value of leaning on 
a “broken reed.”’ 

“Putting my hand to the plow and turning 
back is not my way, and you'll be convinced 
some time, too.” 

From that time Marcia and Susie pursued 
their course undeviatingly. George and the 
father were thoroughly unvreconciled at first, 


talked much, and to do them justice would | 


have acted also, but Marcia was inflexible. 
Sometimes, when it met their engagements, 
all went together, but more often the girls 
went alone, and the matter finally settled it- 
self. Asthe girls pursued their way quietly 
and simply, they elicited no remark, and met 
with nothing unpleasant. Their faces became 
familiar to some inveterate lecture and con- 
cert goers, but as they assumed the position 
as a matter of course, others accepted it in the 
same light. Neither of them looked the least 
like strong-minded women, in the usually ac- 
cepted sense. Marcia’s defiance was truly 
feminine in its character,and a bright blush 
and sudden tumult in her bosom if too closely 
approached, betrayed a delicacy of character 
which in a measure unfitted her for actual 


| conflict with the world. Susie was eminently 


a fireside body in looks and manner. Gentle 
and soft, a little trim, bright person; but once 
look into the earnest dark eyes and you’d 
shake your head. There was a something in 
them that suggested change, and surely they 
were the outlook ofa thinker. Susie was not 
entirely content with things as they were; 
but the success of the experiment gradually 
convinced her, and she began to see that wo- 
men might have an independent existence and 
resign none of the grace and delicacy of her 
sex. She learned too, that men thoroughly 
respect women who, with a simple, honest 
purpose, attend to their own affairs, even if in 
so doing they seem to stray out of the beaten 
path of life. Marcia was more content and 
happy than she had ever been. The storm 
disappeared from her black brows, and a grace 
of womanhood, born of peace and indepen- 
dence, was throned in her crown of shining 
hair. 

“Those are surely your cousins,” said Mr. 
Thornton, one evening, as he and Edith came 
out from a lecture. 

“Yes,” she replied, carelessly; adding eager- 
ly, “Why, there are Mr. and Mrs. Eames.” 

Mr. Thornton bowed with indifference to 
the fashionable couple who passed them, and 


tone of artificial pity. ‘You must excuse her / turned to discuss the lecture with the sisters. 


roughness.” 


Edith afterwards declared herself quite ready 


“Oh, I rather like it. Sometimes the best | to die with mortification at meeting them in 
gems have the most unprepossessing exterior, | that way, but Mr. Thornton seemed quite de- 


but the skilled hand brings out untold beauty.” 

Edith softly murmured “yes,” for her femi- 
nine ear had detected a note of feeling in his 
tone which she seldom heard, but her mind 
was occupied with the wonder what he would 
give her for Christmas. 

“Susie,” said Marcia the next day,“I am 
going to the lecture to-night, and if you want 
to go, I’d like to have you.” 

“I don’t like to have you go alone, Marcia, 
so if you insist on this course, I shall always 
accompany you.” 

“I am glad of it, for you don’t go out any 
more than I do, and we both need it.’’ 

“T think so,” said Susie. And here the 
matter ended—with them. 

A fearful domestic storm ensued, when the 
girls announced their intention. 

“You are not going alone,’’ asserted George. 

“Toa.” 

“No; I’ll take you up, and come for you.” 

“It is not at all necessary.” 

“I’m not going to have my sisters run over 
to New York in that way in the evening.” 

“‘There’s no use in talking about it, George.” 

‘“‘There’s no question about the impropriety 
of it.” 

“Yes there is. Putit inthis form: Can wo- 
men who have no escort quietly go about un- 
molested in New York in the evening, or can 
they not? And Susie and I, like Miss Emily 
Faithfull with her type-setting, will prove in 
person that they can.” 

“You have an escort.’’ 

“How often?” And the girls left the room. 

George had his way in so much as he at- 
tended them to the hall, and when the lecture 
was over, they looked for him among the gen- 
tlemen about the door. He was not there and 
Susie thought they had better wait. So they 
did, until every one was gone, and the janitor, 
looking suspiciously, came to lock up. As 
they walked to the cars the few passers in the 
street glanced at them, for they lingered and 
looked, expecting George every moment. 

“Looking for any one, miss?” asked a man, 
putting his face close to Susie’s, 

She started back and clutched Marcia, who 
sternly said: 

“No,” in a naturally deep voice, delivering 
the word as if it had been a stone. 





lighted with Marcia’s bright remarks, and of- 
fered the sisters tickets for the next evening. 

“J should be delighted to accompany you if 
Edith would like to go, but unfortunately I 
am always engaged upon Wednesday even- 
ings,” he said at parting. 

“Just as if you were a couple of men,”’ said 
Edith. 

“He did not,’’ replied Marcia. “You don’t 
deserve such a lover;” and she went up stairs 
with a red face. 

“J thought him very polite,” said Susie; 
“and I shall be glad to go.” 

The lecture was at some distance from the 
girls’ residence and when they came out the 
cars were much crowded. Susie demurred 
about getting on, but the conductor urged that 
there was plenty of room, and when she had 
succeeded in gaining the upper step, the car 
started without Marcia. As they were on a 
down grade, they did not succeed in stopping 
again until they had gone nearly two blocks. 
Susie had no choice but to alight and look for 
Marcia, which she did with some trepidation. 
It seemed so strange to be walking alone in 
the night, but in an instant the absurdity of 
the position flashed across her. She had con- 
sidered herself a protection for Marcia, being 
older, and on no account would have thought 
of going alone herself. Yet here they both 
were looking for each other, and perhaps go- 
ing farther away, for Marcia might have taken 
the next car down. Still,as the case stood, 
Susie pursued her search, though her opinions 
had taken a leap that might have startled the 
boldest reformers. But she did not find Mar- 
cia, and after much consideration and walking, 
went home, to discover to her horror, that the 
missing one had not appeared there either. 
The ladies of the family had retired, and the 
gentlemen were still out; so Susie sat down 
upon the lowest stair alone in the dimly light- 
ed hall to consider what had best be done. 
She was startled by the roll of a carriage fol- 
lowed by a sharp ring of the bell, and on open- 
ing the door Mr. Thornton entered with Mar- 
cia. In answer to Susie’s blank look of amaze- 
ment, Marcia explained: 

“Mr. Thornton insisted, Susie, although I 
told him it was entirely unnecessary.” 

“She really was not fit to come alone,” he 


| replied, looking earnestly at Marcia, who tarn- 
je aside with an embarrassed manner. 

| “But where have you been?” inquired the 
astonished Susie, beginning to feel somewhat 
confused with the light which dawned upon 
her on more than one subject. 

“When I went to get on the car, I suddenly 
became dizzy, and had to sit down on the 
curbstone, and then I have no distinct recol- 
lections until—” 

Marcia paused, and Mr. Thornton said with 
rather more excitement than usual in his tone: 

“As I was passing a druggist’s I went in to 
get a light and there was your sister just re- 
covering herself. She seemed much better in 
a moment, but I thought she ought to come 
home in a carriage.’”’ 

Curiously enough, Mr. Thornton looked at 
Marcia instead of Susie during these remarks, 
and at the close, after offering assistance, has- 
tily made his adieux. Susie was too busy 
| with conflicting emotions, and Marcia too 
much shaken by the events of the evening, to 
admit of much conversation, so the girls went 
to bed very quietly. 

The next morning, when the adventures of 
the night were related at the breakfast table, 
Mr. Dey and George exclaimed: 

“T always told you something would hap- 
pen. And now there’s an end to this folly.” 

“But there is not an end,” said Susie, quiet- 
ly. And so the sequel proved. 

It already seemed convenient to George to 
be able to make what engagements he pleased 
without the fear of being called upon to go 
somewhere he did not wish to, and Susie now 
cast prejudice to the winds, and darned sedi- 
tious thoughts into the toes of stockings, and 
laid great plans in elbow patches, which, if 
known, might have scratched and pricked 
more seriously than ever a forgotten pin had 
done. Marcia’s life was full of content, and 
she was so playful with George u... _o social 
with Mr. Thornton that Edith languidly be- 
gan to think that Marcia really liked men. 

A few weeks after Marcia’s misadventure, 
as she and Susie were going to a lecture, they 
met Mr. Thornton coming in. His pleasant 
face was clouded, and he bowed abstractedly 
to them as he inquired for Edith. Marcia’s 
mind wandered a little from the subject of the 
lecture, and she would hardly have appreciated 
the elaborate explanations of the speaker if 
she had known what was going on in the par- 
lor at home. 

Edith had greeted her lover in her graceful 
manner, and then, dropping into an easy chair, 
had prepared herself for the usual admiration. 
But Mr. Thornton seemed to be thinking 
about something else, and talked in an ab- 
stracted, disjointed style, and at last abruptly 
broke into the subject on his mind. A great 
blow had come in his business; he had been 
in trouble for some time, and now all was 
over—he was ruined. It would take all his 
private fortune to pay his debts; he must be- 
gin over again. Of course it would be some 
years before they could marry, and then he 
might bea poor man. He ran through the 
matter hastily, evidently too much disturbed 
to dwell upon it, and anxious to let her know 
the extent of the disaster. Edith had lost her 
pliant grace as the tale went on, and before it 
was finished, seemed to be busy with some 
plan. Mr. Thornton leaned overand took the 
beautiful hand that wore his costly gift, and as 
be completed his recital, looked in her face for 
some token of love. She calmly lifted her 
| white lids and said: 

‘‘Why pay your debts? Keep your money 
atid be comfortable. That’s the way many 
men do.” 

He started and dropped her hand, but catch- 
ing both, leaned toward her and said: 

“You are not in earnest ?” 

“Yes, for my sake. Ofcourse I can’t marry 
a poor man.”’ 

“You know I never could think of such a 
thing!” he replied, springing up and pacing 
the room. ‘But, Edith,a few years would 
not be long to wait, and I would have such a 
prize to work for!” and he bent tenderly over 
her, dropping a kiss into her golden hair. 

“It would be agreat while to wait, and what 
of me, meantime?” And the tears of vexation 
sprang into Edith’s eyes, but were dried, for 
crying made her face red. “I’m twenty-two 
now. You must save your money.” 

“Don’t talk so!” cried Mr. Thornton, mov- 
ing restlessly about; “it makes me feel as if 
you did not love me.” 

“JT don’t know that I do,” replied Edith’s 
soft voice, while she slipped the diamond ring 
up and down upon her finger. 

He stopped as if stunned, and stood like a 
statue until Marcia’s clear voice said: 

“I wonder if Mr. Thornton has gone, I 
hope he’s in no trouble,’ and steps were 
heard on the stairs. 

“I cannot see them,” he said. ‘‘Good- 
night,’ catching Edith in his arms. ‘You 
don’t know what you’ve said. I'll see you to- 
morrow evening,” and passed the ladies in 
the doorway, bowing hastily as he went out. 

The next evening the engagement was 
broken, and Mr. Thornton was no longer & 
frequent visitor. The family were astonished 
at the event, and Marcia indignant when she 
discovered the cause; but Edith had not 4 
nature to be moved by surprise or indigna- 
tion in others, and pursued her way, certain 
that she had acted for the best. Robert 
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Thornton, however, had not forgotten Mar- 
cia’s helpful tone, and when he met her one 
Sunday at church, and she urged his calling 
adding, “Susie and I are quite alone now; 
mother and Edith are away,” he came. 

He was slowly working upward in the face 
of much discouragement, and Marcia’s cor- 
dial sympathy and quick womauly intuition 
were a real help and comfort to him. He 
soon was in the habit of dropping in to ask 
her advice, or if things went wrong, to hear 
her hearty “I’m sorry!’’ and to feel the grasp 
of her strong hand. He even became in- 
clined to hold the latter a little longer than 
was necessary, and to linger on the balcony 
in the summer twilight, talking of other 
things than business, while Susie read by the 
low lamp in the library. She was becoming 
as much absorbed in her occupation as the 


couple in the moonlight, though bones and: 


muscles, belladonna and scarlet fever, are 
rather different topics from those chosen by 
Marcia and her companion. But tastes differ, 
and while one temperament requires strong 
doses of physic to bring healthy action, an- 
other only needs a little petting, and all is 
right; and so with the sisters. There came 
an evening, when Marcia, returning from a 
walk, slipped her arm about Susie’s neck, and 
laid a burning cheek on her forehead. 

“Why girlie!’’—and Susie finished an os- 
seous sentence before she looked up. “Some- 
thing has happened,” she asserted when Mar- 
cia’s sparkling eyes and quivering lips were 
fully revealed. 

“Oh, Susie, he’s splendid—and we’re so 
happy!’ was the rapturous response. 

After an hour’s interval when the book 
was forgotten, and Marcia on the floor and 
Susie bending over her, each trying to out- 
talk the other, Marcia suddenly exclaimed: 

“But, Susie, what will you do? We have 
been so much together, and I’m your escort.” 

“Why, I’ll go alone; and besides I’ve a se- 
cret to tell you. I’m going to study medicine 
next winter, and doctors surely can take care 
of themselves.” ’ 

Susie’s face was not less bright than Mar- 
cia’s and her enthusiastic out-pourings con- 
cerning her love interwove with Marcia’s 
plans for the future. In due time the wed- 
ding took place. Marcia became Mrs. Thorn- 
ton, and Susie M.D. And when the nation 
celebrates its Centennial, Susie will lecture in 
her quiet, homely way before the interested 
students, Marcia will train her baby boy, bub- 
bling over with joy when hestammers “papa,” 
and Editb sit in her luxurious parlor, thank- 
ful that she had the courage to refuse Robert 
Thornton, or she never could have’ been Mrs. 
Blaine, with a private carriage and two col- 
ored men at table. 


WOMAN'S BOARD OF MISSIONS. 


Among the interesting events of the recent 
meeting of the American Bo rd of Commis- 
sioners for Foreign Missions at Minneapolis 
was a session of the Women’s Board of Mis- 
sions. Most of the addresses here were deliy- 
ered by ladies who have been long in the mis- 
sion field. Mrs. Rhea, of the Persia Mis- 
sion, expressed the opinion that the famine in 
Persia would be the means of extending 
Christianity in that kingdom. She said that 
“American money bought Persia bread; 
American missionaries’ hands distributed it, 
telling the poor people, first and last, of the 
Bread of Life; and not alone the earthly but 
the heavenly bread was tasted and eaten, and 
souls as well as bodies were nourished. The 
famine was the Gospel wedge to the Persian 
empire.’’ 





HUMOROUS. 

Some people are wise one day and other- 
wise the next. 

Can the pedigree of a skye-terrier be traced 
up to the dog star? 

Psychological novels is what the critics call 
those novels which are not logical in any 
other way. 

Suppose Thompson had been called ‘‘Mas- 
sarhodilicut,” because it corners on Massa- 
chusetts, Rhode Island and Connecticut ? 

“Why should we celebrate Washington’s 
birthday more than mine?” asked a teacher. 
‘Because he never told a lie!’ shouted a lit- 
tle boy. 

“Bab,’’ asked a perplexed pedestrain, 
“which is the quickest way for me to get to 
the Easterndepot?” Accommodating news- 
boy, “Run.” 

‘‘How much are these tearful bulbs by the 
quart?’ asked a maiden of a Main Street 
grocer yesterday morning. He stared at her 
for a moment, recovered himself and said: 
“Oh, them inyuns; eight cents.” 

An exchange fears that if the approaching 
transit of Venus should prove a failure, or 
not meet public expectation, all the Demo- 
cratic papers will be holding the Administra- 
tion of President Grant responsible. 

Little Willie F., of Greenfield, was recently 
presented a toy trumpet, to which he became 
Greatly attached. One night, when he was 
about to be put in his “little bed,” and was 
ready to say his prayers, he handed the trump- 
et to his grandmother, saying, “Here, grand- 
ma, you blow while I pray.” 

A gentleman once warmly eulogized the 
constancy of au absent husband in the pres- 
ence of his loving wife. ‘‘Yes, yes!” assent- 
ed she, “he writes me letters full of the agony 
of affection, but he never remits me any 
money.” “I can conceive of that,” said the 
a, “for I know his love to be unremit- 

ing.’’ 





THE WOMAN'S CONGRESS. 








THIRD EVENING SESSION, 
At the evening session the first paper was 
read by Miss Puese Cozzens of St, Louis, on | 
“Woman as a Lawyer.” 
“The Queen of Sheba,” said the speaker, | 
“who came totry the greatest monarch of her 
time with hard questions, was a lawyer of no 
mean repute, and Solomon must have had her | 
in his mind when he personified goodness, puri- | 
ty, and wisdom in the female form. Among | 
the Romans women were not taxed for war | 
debts, but our country is less generous and | 
taxes them for everything.” The speaker 
paid a brilliant tribute to Mme. Roland, who | 
so calmly suffered punishment for the liberty 
which they as women enjoyed to-day, and it 
behoved them, as Mme. Koland had enjoined, 
to fulfill their tasks well, and so prepare the 
way for the women of the future. There was 
no reason why Woman should not hold the bal- 
ance of justice in actual life as she had done 
in the ideal. The speaker endeavored to show 
that throughout sacred and profane history, 
until within a few centuries past, Woman had 
enjoyed far more rights than she received at 
the hands of the present generation. Buteven 
now she had mastered the medical profession, 
and she would be mistress of the science of 
law. ‘The world was demoralized, not only 
from the lack of the refining influence of Wo- 
man, but by Woman herself, who had become 
shallow and vaccilating from being unable to do 


| more than tell the color of a ribbon or prepare 


asavory dish. As an injustice which would 
be remedied if women were admitted to the 
legal profession, Miss Cozzens spoke of the 
probate court, where the relict of John Smith 
got thelife use of one third of an estate, when 
half of it at least was the result of a lifetime 
of bard toil on her part. “Our court-rooms,”’ 
said she, ‘‘need that refining influence which 
Woman only can give, and not until each sex 
shares in court and jury will there be just and 
equal rights for the whole race.” = * 

The Rey. Aveusta Cuarin, pastor of a 
church in Iowa City, then read a paper on 
‘“‘Woman as a Clergy-woman,’”’ and was fol- 
lowed by Many F, Eastman of Massachusetts, 
whose subject was “‘Woman’s Place in Govern- 
ment.” ‘The Convention then adjourned for 
one year, subject to the arrangements of the 
Executive Committee. 

The following are the Constitution and Offi- 
cers, adopted at the preliminary meeting on 
Tuesday evening, for the permanent organi- 
zation of The Woman’s Congress. 

CONSTITUTION, 


Art. I. This Association shall be known as 
the AssOCIATION FOR THE ADVANCEMENT OF 
Woman. 

Art. II. Its object shall be to receive and 
present practical methods for securing to Wo- 
man higher intellectual, moral, and physical 
conditions, and thereby to improve all domes- 
tic and social relations. 

Ant. III. Its officers shall be a President, 
Vice-Presidents, Secretaries, Treasurers, and 
an Executive Committee of not less than nine 
members, which shall have full charge of the 
business of the Association. These officers 
shall be elected annually. Election may be 
without ballot, unless a ballot be called for by 
one-third of the members present. 

Art. IV. Its object shall be sought through 
annual Congresses for the reading and discus- 
sion-of papers pertinent thereto. The Execu- 
tive Committee shall determine the time and 
place of such Congresses. None but members 
shall take part in such reading or discussion, 
unless on formal invitation by vote of the As- 
sociation. 

Art. V. Theinitiation fee shall be $2, and 
the due payable at the beginning of each annual 
Congress shall be $2. Any member neglecting 
these payments loses thereby the right to vote 
and hold office. Any voting member may 
present to the Executive Committee the name 
of any woman wishing to become a member ; 
and the Executive Committee may elect her 
to ae in the Association. 

Art. VI. Strict parliamentary forms shall 
be observed in the conduct of the sessions of 
this Association. 

The officers for the ensuing year, elected at 
the preliminary meeting and proposed to the 
Congress are as follows: 

Officers of the Association for the Advancement 
of Woman. 

President—Mary A. Livermore. 

Vice-Presidents—Julia Ward Howe, Massa- 
chusetts, Elizabeth B. Chase, Rhode Island, C. 
A. Quinley, Maine, Armenia S. White, New 
Hampshire, Rev. Celia Burleigh, Connecticut, 
Prof. Maria Mitchell, New York, Rev. Antoi- 
nette Brown Blackwell, New Jersey, M. Louise 
Thomas, Pennsylvania, Sara J. Spencer, 
District of Columbia, Kate M. Sherwood, 
Ohio, Frances E, Willard, Illinois, Lavinia 
Goodell, Wisconsin, Ellen S. Tupper, Iowa, 
E. B. Miner, Missouri, Catherine T. Stebbins, 
ae Rey. Eliza Tupper Wilkes, Colo- 
rado. 

Secretaries—Alice C. Fletcher, New York, 
Ellen F. Burr, Hartford, Ct., Matilda Hindman, 
Pittsburgh, Pa., Lita B. Sayles, Dayville, 
Conn., I. G. Merideth, New York. 

Treasurers—Mrs. George Hoffman, 
York, Ellen E. Miles, New Haven, Conn. 

Executive Committee—Charlotte B. Wilbour, 
Chairman, Abba G. Woolson, Caroline A. 
Soule, Romelia L. Clapp, Ruth O. DeLamater, 
Caroline F. Corbin, Mary F. Davis, Mary F. 
Eastman, Anna Densmore French, M. D., Re- 
becca A. Morse, Rev. Phebe A. Hanaford, Eliz- 
abeth C. Lovering, Anna Rice Powell, Eliza- 
beth K. Churchill, Hester M. Poole, Rev. Au- 
gusta J. Chapin, Mary Safford Blake, M. D.,’ 
Anna C. Field, Caroline M. Severance, Cath? 
erine Starbuck, Henrietta W. Johnson, Dr. 
Alida C. Avery, F. J. M. Whitcomb, W. T. 
Hazard, Henrietta A. Bingham, Jane DeFor- 
est Hall, Dr. Caroline Winslow,Mrs. Dio Lewis. 

The following is the full text of the paper 
of Miss Pue.rs on Dress. 


Letter from Miss Phelps. 
ANDOVER, Mass., Sept. 1, 1873. 
Ladies of the Committee on Dress : 

To expect from your correspondent any 
fresh contribution to the matter which you 
have especially in hand, is like expecting an 
original opera from a Phebe bird. 

Somewhat dejectedly I confess, and in re- 
sponse only to your urgent request, I take up 
the familiar note, half moved to return you 
Mother Goose’s classic and honest answer, 
often it may chance the most honest and there- 


New 





fore the most courteous under such circum- 
stances: “If you want any more you must 
sing it yourself.” 

Our graver second thoughts on subjects on 
which we have spoken with impulse and ardor | 
are worth something, at least in our own eyes, | 
and I find it at once dispiriting and inspiring | 
to review my own convictions that the dress | 
of Woman tlireatens to be in the fulness of time | 
the ruin of her, soul and body, and that wo- | 
men begin obviously to appreciate the dan- 
gers. 

Another assurance gathers peculiar strength, 
I find, in my own experience, and perhaps it is | 
the only one which I have left to offer you that | 


resenting its different interests; at the Gener- 
al Convention of Universalists, held during 
the past month in the city of Washington, 
the Board of Trustees reported the following 
regarding practical work: 

“We believe the time has fully come when our wo- 
men should be enlisted in our work as active partici- 
pants in counsel and labor, and that the Missionary 
Boxes furnish a field specially worthy their superin- 
tendence and activity. It is only a3 man and woman 
enlist together in it that any movement becomes most 


| effective, and the work of the Church can no where be 


most perfectly accomplished until men and women 
are thoroughly one in it. Our Church is no exception 


passing over mistakes because they were 
female mistakes, and the Rev. E. H. Plumptre 

had expressed his belief that the girls desired 
| examinations not for the sake of obtaining 
| positions, but from a desire for solid and eub- 
| stantial learning, the Rev. C. Lee said that 
he would dissent from the views of those who 
had taken a prominent part inthe movement, 
and who desired the same examinations for 
girls as for boys, as be felt that two main fea- 
tures of a girls’ education had been left out, 
“music and needie-work,” and he “attached 
the greatest importance to needle-work.”’? A 
Mr. Eliot followed, holding similar views, but 
added that girls should be taught to write 


can be of any practical suggestiveness in your | to this universal law. We must, therefore, recognize | plainly and not to cross their letters and that 


council. I refer to the fact that so much of the 
imbecile and dangerous element in our custom- 
ary costumes can be dispensed with, without any 
shock tu society or any especial claim to the 
martyr’s crown on the part of the individual. 

It isastonishing how many of the existing 
evils of our dress a woman can flee, as she 
would flee the Father of them, and bear success- 
fully that crucial test of her appearance, the 
attention excited by itina public place. If one 
“lone lorn” lady can wear her dress five or 
six inches from the ground, her clothing hung 
throughout from her shoulders, drapery to the 
extent only of two light skirts, no corsets and 
not a garment that is not eight inches larger 
than the corset measure given her at the cor- 
set store ; if besides, she wear not a streak, nor 
a spear, nor a sprawl of trimming, (quite anoth- 
erthing from ornament, let us remember,) if 
one lady can do as much as this, what could 
not one hundred or one thousand do? 

Certainty adds to the slight irresolution 
and self-consciousness which a clear case of 
independence, however comfortable a one, in- 
volves, the perfect ease of being in fashion, 
in this matter, that would be the battle gained. 

And any woman, who looks to this Convention 
for anything, will look to it for some action on 
the question ot Dress Reform. I firmly believe 
that such action is not only an obligatory thing 
but an easy thing for any woman who knows 
enough to know thatit is a desirable thing, and I 
as firmly believe that if this Congress should re- 
sult in nothing more than the pledging of five 
hundred women to remove their hats in church 
and other in-dogr assemblies, wherever and 
whenever two other women in the audience 
could be found to do the same, it would have 
proved the existence of a satisfactory final 
cause for its being. And if, besides, three 
hundred could be found to wear the dress skirt 
to the top of the boots, and as many more to 
abandon corsets and assume suspenders, this 
undertaking will have accomplished more good 
than the Forty-second Congress andthe Evan- 
gelical Alliance put together, (and I speak in 
the parenthetical position of an orthodox re- 

ublican too.) Itis not to be denied that a 

argeand influential body of women might do 
more to remedy the abuses of their dress than is 
herein suggested. I speak from the confi- 
dence of experience when I affirm that if they 
cannot do as much, their stock of determination 
is smaller than I gave them credit tor. 

The suggestion to send a committee to con- 
fer with Mme. Demorest and other fashion 
moulders is not a new one, but is perhaps the 
most practical one which has been made by 
anybody, and it obtains especial significance 
from the very irresponsible character of the 
fashions now prevailing. In Paris, one style 
meets with favor, in London, another. The 
New York girl you would recognize in Sahara, 
and the Boston manner, where shall we go to 
seek its mate ? 

Any place of sufticient population can easily 
create its costume. Any suflicient number of 
rebels could draw up a formidable Declaration 
of Independence, could inaugurate a Dress 
Republic within the distant heavenly realms of 
which we may be clothed, not clothed upon. 

You will the more readily pardon the ques- 
tionable usefulness of a message sent you in 
haste and weariness, because so many ladies, 
wiser and more helpful than the writer, will 
be upon the spot to take an active and effec- 
tual share in your deliberations. Regretting 
that I cannot share them, atleast as an anxious 
and earnest listener, I am 

Yours in sympathy, 
Evizaspets Stuart Puecpes. 

The following letter from Mrs. Apa C. 
Bow .es, of Philadelphia, was received too 
late to be read before that body. 

Women in the Universalist Church. 
PHILADELPHIA, OCT. 16, 1873. | 
1543 North 13th Street. j 
Mrs. Charlotte B. Wilbour. 

DEAR MADAM:—Let me, although at the 
eleventh hour, acknowledge the receipt of an 
invitation to sign your Call for a Congress of 
Women. That I have not done so before is 
due to the fact that it was received when sick- 
ness and death in my family claimed all my 
thought and time, and many conspiring cir- 
cumstances since have kept my head and hands 
so full of work that I am but just beginning to 
gather 5 the brokeh threads again. 

If too late to add my name to the Call, I 
trust it is not too late to confess the deep in- 
terest I feel in the proposed meeting, and to 
wish that it may prove fruitful of good to wo- 
men everywhere, to the credit of its origina- 
tors. 

In whatever direction we may look, we can- 
not fail to see great encouragement for our 
hopes concerning the future of Woman in this 
and all other countries. As my eye runs over 
the list of signers to this Call I feel certain 
that all these hopeful outlooks will receive full 
attention at the meeting. Yet Iam so desirous 
that full credit should be given to every asso- 
ciation which, moved by the spirit of the hour, 
is disposed to open its doors and extend recog- 
nition and welcome to women that I cannot 
refrain from saying a few words regarding the 
present attitude of that branch of the Christian 
Church with which I am connected. 

I think the Universalist denomination of 
America deserve to be placed upon the record 
as the earliest to ordain women to the ministry 
and to prepare them for their work in its Col- 
leges and Theological schools, thirteen out of 
the fourteen being to-day as freely open to wo- 
men as to men, and the last, which, by reason 
of its nearness to Harvard College, has feared 
to adopt the new policy, will soon be compell- 
ed to yieldto a demand that is daily becom- 
ing more pressing. 

In this church there are, to-day, some twelve 
women preachers in regular standing, and 
certainly as many more, acceptably filling va- 
cant pulpits as occasion demands, without li- 
cense or ordination. 

With each passing year women are brought 





into greater prominence in the management 
of the various associations of the church, rep- 


the importance of Woman as a constituent part of 
our Church, and the necessity of engaging her in di- 
rect and earnest work for the furtherance of our 
cause—not as a party or power outside tl Conven- 
tion, but asa partof it. We have already had women 
among its delegates, as well as in the membership of 
our lower bodies, and we hope to see the time when 
our devoted women, of mature judgment and solid 
character, will be represented in this Board.” 


As the Church has no hi her place of trust 
and responsibility, when its exterior and suc- 
cess are considered, than this Board of Trus- 
tees, all must see that perfect equality with 
regard to privileges and place in the church is 
thus declared as the tuture policy of our 
church, and to this not one dissenting voice 
was raised in the Convention or out of it to 
my knowledge. 

And when we remember that this Conven- 
tion is the recognized authority of the church 
which has its representation in thirty-nine 
States, Territories and Provinces, and is in- 
creasing in power everywhere, having six 
hundred and sixty ministers, a large and 
growing membership, and all the elements of 
success, we may rejoice in the name not only 
of Woman’s interest but the interest of Chris- 
tian civilization everywhere. 

Asone woman preacher, who, since taking, 
up the work, has been uniformly encouraged 
and helped by the brethren in the church, and 
whose experience bas been such that she ear- 
nestly longs for more women to enter the 
field, I write this hasty word, circumstances 
forbidding my attendance at the meeting, 
God biess it, and may all the women of the 
country find the strength of union through it. 

Truly yours, AvA C. BowLeEs. 

Professor Maria Mitchell than read the fol- 
lowing paper : 

“Higher Education of Woman.” 


No one canspend a week in England with- 
out perceiving that the lowest class of English 
people is below the lowest class of American ; 
no one can remain some months and deny 
that there are scholars even among the wo- 
men, perhaps not numerous enough to form 
a class, whose scholarship is above ours. 

Some fifteen years since I was told by 
Robert Chambers that one-third of all the wo- 
men of England who married, signed their 
marriage certificate with across, because they 
could not write, and yet there are instances 
in England of young women who stand ex- 
aminations such as no American girl has yet 
passed. This degradation of the lowest class we 
are all ready to admit; of the higher learning 
of the best scholars, we are not 80 easily con- 
vinced. 

I made the educational opportunities of the 
English women a subject of special considera- 
tion during a brief sojourn this summer, and 
I think we may learn something from their 
hights with no fear of descending to their 
depths. 

Although girls’ colleges were established 
some 25 years since in London (boys having 
been established some 600 years ago), a move- 
ment which has resulted in the founding of a 
college of the highest grade, began with what 
are called “Local Examinations.” 

In 1858 the Universities of Cambridge and 
Oxford established “Local Examinations,’’ or 
‘Middle Class Examinations,” with a view to 
the improvement of boys’ schools. 

Certain towns were selected as centers, and 
in these towns local committees were appoint- 
ed, alocal Secretary chosen, and upon their 
request, examiners were sent from the univer- 
sities. The boys from the neighboring towns 
then came together and the examinations 
were held, They were largely attended, and 
the effect upon the schools was seen at once, 
better and better scholars came upto these 
examinations from year to year. 

A few English women, prominent among 
them Miss Emily Davies and Dr. Elizabeth 
Garret Anderson, supposing thatthese exam- 
inations might be extended to girls’ gchools, 
applied to the Local Committees to permit the 
girls to present themselves. The Local Com- 
mittees decided that they had no power to 
grant such a request. It was seen that the 
question must come before the college author- 


es. 

An application was then made to the Cam- 
bridge Syndicate. The Secretary of this body 
reported that the Syndicate would direct their 
examiners in London to give out extra copies 
of the questions to some responsible persons 
appointed by the ladies, and they left it to the 
ladies to appoint the examiners. 

The university examiners then kindly offer- 
ed to receive the papers from the girls and to 
report upon them. 

It was so late when usd permission of the 
Syndicate was given, wanting only six weeks 
ofthe time of the examination, that the ladies 
most interested felt that if only six girls pre- 
sented themselves they should be satisfied. 
To their surprise eighty-three girls came for- 
ward. The examination was considered as 
experimental. ‘The failure of the girls in 
arithmetic was very decided, but in all other 
things they stood well. The ladies’ committee 
now canvassed the country and obtained the 
names of about 1000 teachers of girls’ schools, 
who signed a Memorial, which they presented 
to the University of Cambridge, asking that 
4 to extend its Local Examinations to 
girls. 

Of course the question whether it was best 
to give the same examination to the girls as to 
the boys came up for consideration. It was 
discussed at a meeting of the “National Asso- 
ciation for the Promotion of Social Science,” 
and the opposing opinions are presented in a 
report of a meeting held April 29th, 1864. 
Certainly these Englishmen in their discus- 
sion took,on one side at least, an extreme 
position which is unknown on our side the 
water. 

After the Rev. F. D. Maurice had expressed 
his satisfaction at the honesty of the examin- 
ers in telling the failings of the girls and not 


the examiners should not fly after chemisiry 
and political economy, but adhere to those 
things which are ‘suitable for the female 
brain.” He said also that be “thought ladies 
ought to be able to count.” Strange as these 
views seem to some of us, they are yet, in a 
measure, the views of the majority even among 
the most civilized people. ‘the work of a wo- 
man’s hand has always been rated above that 
of a woman’s head, 

It is not uncommon to hear, even in social 
circles of considerable intelligence, tie re- 
mark, “She is a very smart woman; can do 
anything with her needle.” 

The Senate of Cambridge, to whom the 
Memorial asking that ‘the Local Examina- 
tions should be extended to the girls” was pre- 
sented, referred the subject toa special Syndi- 
cate, who reported in tavor of extending to 
the girls the same exami: ations which were 
given to the boys; the vote was however very 
close, being 55 to 51. 

The failure in arithmetic in the first exam- 
ination was most disheartening, and those in- 
terested feared that both girls and teachers 
would be discouraged and that no more stu- 
dents would come forward. But the next year 
a larger and a better prepared class came to 
be examined, and in 1872, for the Cambridge 
examinations, 2228 boys and 847 girls entered. 
These examinations were for boys and girls 
from 16 to 18 years old. 

“Examinations for women” or for those 
over 18 years of age, were instituted in 1869. 
These, too, were upon the appeal of women. 

They were called for by women who desired 
a better education than they could find in the 
ordinary schools for girls; women who were 
above the Local Examinations, and who sin- 
cerely believed that something different from 
the Cambridge undergraduate course was what 
they needed. These “Examinations for wo- 
men,” are very similar to those instituted by 
Harvard College. ‘They are without doubt 
useful,although theyrequire no profound learn- 
ing, they necessitate a considerable variety of 
attainment in one who could pass the greater 
partofthem. They have made known the ex- 
istence in quiet homes of a class of women 
who are students without hope of recoguition 
as such. 

In Edinburgh where the University has insti- 
tuted similar examinations, married ladies 
have competed for prizes, and a prize in one 
department was taken by a married lady, and 
in another by her married daughter. 

Without a doubt these “Examinations for 
women” have awakened public interest in the 
subject. 

But one ‘is tempted to ask, “Why for wo- 
men ?” The subjects are Latin, Mathematics, 
German, etc. 

And another question is, Why ‘““Examina- 
tions for women,” if no instructors can be 
found for women? If a woman has the ener- 
gy and perseverance sufticient to educate her- 
self and prepare herself for examination, the 
verdict of theexaminer is not very important, 
and if she has not this uncommon power, 
there is something a little cruel in offering 
“Examinations,” but no “Instruction.” 

Because these movements have done some- 
thing but have not done enough, Girton Col- 
lege has risen. The most noticeable thing in all 
these efforts is the fact that the women have 
worked for themselves. Throwing aside the 
old Eastern idea, which English women hold 
strongly to-day, and which we have notthrown 
off, that a woman must not be seen or heard, 
heard of or from, a few women lave dared to 
bring forward the idea of a College for girls, 
with precisely the same course as that for 
boys; have given their meney to found it, 
which American women have not yet learned 
to do; have accepted positions as trustees, and 
managers, which American women rarely do ; 
have collected funds and have founded scholar- 
ships, and are erecting a very fine building 
just outside of Cambridge. 

More than half of the Executive Commit- 
tee is made upof women. As I look over the 
names of donors,I see that the largest gifts 
are from women; the first name is that of 
Mrs. Bodichon tor $5000, then follow the 
names of twelve women who give $500 each, 
and then of nine women who give $300 each, 
the last for a scholarship. 

I know no such thing in this country. I 
know several noble-minded women who help 
their young friends to a collegiate education, 
who year after year seek out those who will 
become useful members of society, and on 
whom training is we!] bestowed, but I have 
yet to hear of the first woman who founds a 
scholarship for agirl. With the exception of 
Swarthmore, I know of no college even for 
girls alone, where women are on the Board of 
Trustees, while University College (England), 
although a boy’s college, admits women to its 
Board of Governors, and Emily Davies bas re- 
cently been elected, on the same day with 
John Bright. 

They are beyond us in another respect. By 
a recent Actof Parliament, women may serve 
on School Boards and they may vote for the 
members of the Schoo] Board. I founda great 
interest on this subject in Edingburgh, and in 
London I attended a meeting ofthe Board, 
with one of the lady members; at Guildhall, 
too, where Gog and Magog looked down upon 
her as she entered. Even in this the women 
had worked for themselves, and had held them- 


selves candidates in the English way, defining 
their position in regard to the “Bible in 
Schools,” ‘Compulsory Education,”’ and other 


points on which different views are beld. 

Dr. Elizabeth Garrett Anderson addressed a 
circular to the rate-payers of the parishes of 
Marylebone, Pancrar, Paddington, and Hamp- 
stead, and says: 

“I beg to offer myself as one of the Repre- 
sentatives of the Marylebone Division of the 
School Board for London.’’ If elected I will 
use every effort to discover effectual methods 
of enforcing the attendance of children at the 
schools,” ete. 

Miss Emily Davies addressed a similar cireu- 
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lar to the electors of the Greenwich Division. 

Ithink this is not at all improper. I wish the 
women in the small towns of Massachusetts, 
who are generally well educated and who could | 
80 well attend to the duties of School Com- | 
mittees would offer themselves as candidates 
for the position. 

Girtou College not only aims at a higher edu- 
cation for women, but it aims at the highest, 
and I think American women should be care- 
ful that their aim falls no lower than the high- 
est. 

The students at Girton College are taught | 
by the Professors of Cambridge, and no Pro- 
fessor is employed who has pot attained the | 
highest honor. The course of education for 
the girls of Girton is precisely the same as that 

| 


for the boys at Cambridge; the same examin- 
ation papers are presented to the one as to the 
ther. 

Bat while the University of Cambridge rec- 
ognizes in its calendar the “Local Examin- | 
ations,” andthe “Examinations for women,” 
which were established by its own authority, 
it does not yet accept Girton and give its de- 
gree to the graduates. 

Already three students have passed such ex- 
aminations as would have given a boy a degree 
from the University of Cambridge. One of 
these takes the second rank on the mathemat- 
ical tripos, and another has the marks which 
would place hee on the classical tripos paper. 
These examinations last through nine days. 
For the mathematical tripos, the first three 
days are given to comparatively simple ques 
tions, “the fourth day to the easier parts of | 
the higher subjects, and the last five days to | 
the higher parts of Mathematics and Natural 
Philosophy.’’ The questions of these nine | 
days extend over thirty pages of the Univer- 
sitycalendar. The candidates who are report- 
ed as deserving mathematical honors are di- | 
vided into three classes, Wranglers, Senior 
Optimes and Junior Optimes. The list of 
“Wranglers” includes the names best known 
in mathematical science, Herschel, Airy and 
Adams. 

Iam no advocate for the adoption or the 
continuance, where it is adopted, of this system 
of prizes, which seems so dear to the English 
heart, but | hope we may reach their high 
learning without using their methods of stim- | 
ulating the ambition. 

In a short time Girton College will be well 
funded; its students will have made its name 
well known, and then the University of Cam- 
bridge, which couuts its seventeen colleges of 
Kings and Queens and Saints etc., will be glad 
to count that of the girls, as the Royal Society 
was glad to count on its roll the name of Mary 
Somervilie. 

Tne plan for the building of Girton College 
is in some respects better than that of any in 
this country. Each student bas parlor aud 
sleeping-room ; the sleeping-room being nearly 
as large as the sitting-room, the builders evi- 
dently believiug in breathing good air through- 
out the twenty-four hours, The kitchen is 
nearly as large as the dining-room—certainly 
nota common arrangement in this country. 
We can learn in our future buildiug some of 
these lessons—we can learn in our college 
courses to work for astill higher learning; 
they may well learn some things from us, and | 
especially to extend this higher learning to a 
more numerous class—they are planning for 
the few—we are wiser in remembering the | 
many. 
Miss Davis says in a note: | 
“The maguificent scale on which you carry | 
on your operations at Vassar makes Girton | 
look a very tiny speck, requiring to be seen 
throngh the microscope of faith ‘‘to entitle it | 
to the serious investigation you have bestowed | 
upon it,” and again, “It is wonderfal to see | 
the high standard fixed for so large a body of 
students. We are along way behind you in | 
England.”’ 

Perhaps I was thrown very much among 
educational people, but it seemed to me that 
there was more interest in the subject among | 
those outside of Educational Institutions than | 
with us. I rarely meet a woman in my own 
country who is interested in the education of | 
women, unless she is herself an educator, 
and the mass of our people do not believe in 
the education of women. They believe that 
women should know more of mathematics 
than just to be “able to count,” but do not 
most persons even of the intelligent classes 
believe that above all other things a woman’s 
first duty is to be usefulin the kitchen and | 
ornamental in the parlor? It belongs to wo- | 
men themselves to introduce a better order of 
things. 

I wish that every society of women, every 
Sorosis, every Woman’s Club, would accept, as 
one of its chief duties, the investigations of 
the schools around it; with a view to the en- 
couragement of solid learning and the found- 
ing of aids for its attainment. Painful as it 
may be to admit it, we have very few thor- 
oughly educated women. Public sentiment 
does not'yet require learning in women, and 
“society” is decidedly opposed to it, and how- 
ever public sentiment may be constructed, 
“Society” is certainly fashioned by women. 

The following Essay was read to the Con- 
gress by Mrs. ANTOINETTE L. Brown BLACcK- 


WELL, of Somerville, N. J 


The Relation of Woman's Work in the House 
to the Work Outside. 

There is one dogma, I believe, which has 
been taught and accepted universally. It as- | 
serts that the paramount social duties of women 
are household duties, avocations arising from 
their relations as wives and mothers, and as the 
natural custodians of home. I make haste to 
endorse this dogma; fully, and without equiv- 
ocation. The work nearest and clearest before 
the eyes of average womanhood is work within 
family boundaries—work within a sphere which 
men cannot enter ; surrounded by a still wider 
area of duties and privileges that very few of 
us desire to relinquish. I yield to none in the 
earnestness of my faith that to women pre- 
eminently has been committed the happiness, 
the usefulness, and the dignity of the homes 
of Christendom. 

But does it follow that there is no work equal- 
ly imperative awaiting women outside the 
household? As reasonably insist that because 
Peter Cooper owes allegiance to the State of 
New York, therefore, that he is nota citizen of 
the General Government. We believe in State 
Rights, properly limited—the state of matrimo- | 
ny included—but we believe also in a sove- | 
reignty outside the bounds of all domestic inter- | 
ests. While allagreein admitting that there is | 
a special Woman’s sphere; yetevery dogmatist | 
who attempts to limit its boundary lines varies 
of necessity from every other. There is no 








| vastly more retreshing. 


| done within their own domiciles. 


natural basis of agreement, because every wo- 
man must find the domain of her work to be 
widely different from her neighbors, as defined 
by her differing circumstances, tastes and 
capacities. ‘These are her radii. Each sphere 
is personal, not the limit of a class. 

Que wiser than we, when he had fasted long 
and was an hungered, still refused to sacrifice 
the greater good to the less. “Man cannot live 
by bread alone,” he declared. If women de- 
vote their energies to preparing bread only, 
the race must starve miserably for want of 
proper nutriment. Granted that they are the 
natural bread-makers, as men, the ordained 
bread-growers; yet while the grandest men are 
sowers and reapers ot ideas, the grandest women 
will toil much also among these nobler ele- 
ments. When securely moored to the home- 
life, so much the better; but it is utter destruc- 


| tion for any human being to be compressed 


wholly within any merely domestic world. 
What would be the consequences if mechan- 


| ies could be compelled to live and die in their 


workshops—forbidden all rights of occupation 
or citizenship outside? When the weaver has 
watched his shuttle through the weary ten 
hours, he has no desire to camp beneath his 
loom to eat and sleep. Home on the other 
side of the village, with the walk to and fro, is 
His small. garden, if 
he will dig in it, isa better rest than idleness. 


| Election days and Sundays are rising knolls 
| reaching towards a broader life. 


The more 
pleasant and diversified his interests, the hap- 
pier and stronger the man. 

If the majority of women could be hemmed 
in, day and night, by home duties, never quite 
freed trom the weight of care, and seldom 
looking outside for other occupations, this 


| would be utter destruction. Betterany amount 


of outside frivolity and extravagance. Better 
the lot of the washerwoman who spends some 
portion of her time i: other laundries than 
her own. She breatues another atmosphere, 
though it be misty with soap suds. She has 
change of food and surroundings to occupy at- 
tention and relax the overstrained nerves. 
There is no human being who can hopefully 
and “without ruffling of temper, endure four- 
teen to eighteen hours of exacting details ; 
even sleep, “balm of hurt minds,” allowed only 
on sufferance? In this country, mothers of 


| a young family, without nurses to divide the 


responsibility, enjoy broken rest enough to 
make the lives even of country doctors become 
a burden, unpoulticed by the accompanying 
fee. 

The newspapers tell of an old lady who 
walked over a bridge marked “dangerous” 
without seeing the sign, and when informed of 
the fact on the other side, turned back in great 
alarm and hastily recrossed. The Woman’s 
JouRNAL calls this story a ‘‘joke” which illus- 
trates the ‘“‘barbarous contempt” felt for Wo- 
man’s intellect. Very likely, yet it may be 
true all the same. Any woman of fifty, after 
thirty years of omniscient supervision in a large 
household, or of increasing toilin a smaller one, 
should be sufficiently broken down in body and 
mind to do things equally absurd. 

Our countrymen have also nerves fairly de- 
veloped—as witness the late financial panic. 
Men, even in high places, are reported to have 
turned back affrighted and recrossed bridges 
marked very dangerous indeed. Some diseases 
may descend only in the female line ; but irrita- 
bility of nerves apparently is not so narrowly 
limited. Sleeplessness is becoming the national 
disease, paralysis fullowing stealthily in its 
wake. We may attribute the evil to over 
pressure in our modes of doing business, male 
and female alike. A thousand side causes will 
swell the result ; yet we must trace the baleful 
stream back at last to parental influence upon 
the impressible child. 

There, action and reaction clash endlessly 
like waves against theshore. A modern baby, 
keeping his mother awake half the night b 
restless tossing in his little crib, may be descend- 
ed from four grand parents, all of whom were 
able to sleep soundly eight or ten hours upon 
a stretch. But not so the father or mother. 
The former may take a next day’s tonic of 


| changeand fresh air; but how with the moth- 


er? Yet human nature cannot stay twenty- 


, four hours daily in the nursery and either live 


the beatitudes or teach them properly to child- 
hood. The evening return of the husband 
must be about as refreshing morally as the un- 


| changed atmosphere is physically to the im- 


prisoned occupants. 

Where, then, is the remedy? Can it lie in 
adding kitchen to nursery for relaxation? Is 
attaching plain sewing and dressmaking estab- 
lish ments to every household a good sanitary 
measure? The most thrifty American wo- 


| men are out-vieing all other nationalities by 


attempting to do everything which an exact- 


| ing houseliold needs to have done for it, single- 


handed, or at best, by superintending its being 
The plan is 
economical of money, but utterly destructive 
to all higher interests. An English woman in 
the same rank, would give up tucking and 
ruffling, and be content to dress her household 
simply in strong plain clothing. With us itis 
five clothing, versus nerves, and the clothes al- 
ways win. 

Shall we cry out, then, that women have al- 
ready too much to do in the household, and 
therefore prohibit all work outside? Exactly 
the reverse. It would be as reasonable to de- 
cree that because the baby tosses in his little 
crib all night that, therefore, as he has had ex- 
ercise more than eneugh, it will be proper and 
desirable to keep hit¥tied up in his high chair 
all day to give him rest and quiet. Many 
mothers have learned that plenty of play, and 
out of doors are excellent sleep producers for 
children; but they are slow to prescribe the 
same remedy for their own infirmities. 

So far from admitting that women have 
occupation enough in their family duties, I 
maintain unqualifiedly, that every woman, 
rich or poor, not actually an invalid, confined 
to one room, is in imperative need of a daily 
distinct change of thought and employment. 
The change to mere recreation is not sufficient. 
None but very young children can find ade- 
Lag satisfaction, or even health in unlimited 
play. 

Women need a purpose; a definite pursuit 
in which they are interested, if they expect to 
gather from it tone aud vigor, either for mind 
or body. If their necessities compel this, let 
them seek for the stimulus of pecuniary gain, 
with the hopeful feeling that they can earn 
more abroad than they can possibly save at 
home. If one is unskiliful and yet very poor, 
better to go out every day as rag-picker than 
to pinch and pine at home in unbroken weari- 
ness. Better to turn char-woman and leave a 
six-years-old girl to play mother and house- 
keeper a few hours of pleasant daylight, wait- 


ing hopefully for mamma’s return with alittle 
hoard of luxuries as the result of her earnings. 

Two poor neighbors might help each other, 

one superintending the children of both in the 
| morning, and the other in the afternoon, that 
| each family may receive a double advantage. 
| Wife and husband could be mutual helpers 
| with admirable effect. Let her take his place 

in garden or field or workshop an hour or two 
daily, learning to breathe more strongly, and 
exercising a tresh set of muscles in soul and 
body. "To him baby-tending and bread-mak- 
ing would be most humanizing in their influ- 
ence, all parties gaining an assured benefit, and 
the whole family might be expected to rest 
well at night. 

The application of this mutual-exchange 
principle could be varied indefinitely. It 
might be made to abolish needle-work, 
the present baneful method of eking outa 
scanty income. It would promote a cure of 
the hurtful sentiment, that the women of the 
family have a right to be supported ; comfort- 
ably if possible, but otherwise that they must 
endure a meager fare inertly, to the detriment 
of all higher interests. Wives and daughters 
not only may starve rather than earn, but they 
still must do so or lose caste. Our “Woman 
Movement” is changing this sentiment, yet to- 
day ten thousand women would gladly be self 
supporting if they could do so with no more 
loss of position than their brothers. Genius 
can make its own place honorable; but this 
seems infinitely harder to the great body of 
womanhood. As an alternative they double 
the time required in making each new gar- 
| ment, and quadruple it by altering over each 
| old one, tempting their already over-worked 
| sisters into the same destructive fashion-seek- 
ing. 

Wene are in less need of more work than 
of a more sensible class of occupations on 
which to wisely expend their energies. To 
this end, also, we need a general reconstruc- 
tion in the division of !abor. Let no women 
give all their time to househcld duties, but re- 
quire nearly all women, and all men also, 
since they belong to the household, to bear 
some share ot the common household burdens. 
Many hands make light work, and hearts 
could be lightened in proportion. I would 
seek to have society so readjusted, that every 
man and every woman could feel that from 
three to six hours of each day were absolutely 
at his or herown disposal; and that the ma- 
chinery of business, or of the family would go 
on unimpeded meantime. 

‘This systematic leisure is essential. It 
would promote morality, and restore our na- 
tional robustness. From the President and 
the Secretaries of State and of Finances down 
to every hod-carrier and every drayman, and 
to every woman of their respective families, as 
much as three hours of every day should be 
conscientiously set aside for rest or recreation, 
or when that is found impracticable, then, at 
least, for a complete change of occupation. 
This is a duty to ourself, to the family, to so- 
ciety, and to posterity. ‘The work done would 
gain in quality vastly more than it could lose 
in quantity. Thenerves of all coming genera 
tions would rise up and call us blessed if we 
could inaugurate such a change! 

The majority of people now, probably, get 
much more than three hours daily of compara- 
tive leisure; but it is only comparative. A 
thousand cares hang suspended above their 
heads; their occupations are not going on to 
completion, but awaiting theirreturn ; and the 
claims of social life, instead of aiding to make 
their time really available for good, fritter it 
away, often to their hurt. 

I should rejoice to see springing up in every 
city, distinct classes of three to five hour in- 
dustries, with a fresh relay of workers at sta- 
ted intervals, arranged for the express benefit 
of men and women, who desire to give buta 
small portion of their time to outside pursuits. 

This isa practical suggestion, which I com- 
mend especially to the consideration o ‘he 
Woman’s Congress. Tens of thousands of 
women could wisely devote three or five hours 
daily to fitting industries, when the whole day 
would exact too great a home sacrifice. Per- 
sons of limited means, those in feeble health, 
students who wish to defray some portion of 
their expenses, those who would gladly at- 
tempt intellectual pursuits uncertain of remu- 
neration, and multitudes of others, would re- 
joice to accept of partial work, with propor- 
tionate pay. The relay system would require 
special adjustments, and would have to con- 
tend with difficulties and disadvantages; but 
it would take rank among the most noble of 
philanthropies. Business in general, would, in 
time, largely adapt itself to the new method, 
as the necessity for it became generally rec- 
ognized. 

That division of labor which makes skilled 
artisans into ten-hour machines, which exer- 
cise only one set of muscles, may teach them 
to do their work well. But it would be difli- 
cult to convince me that an engraver ora work- 
er in fine jewelry all the morning would not 
find an immense advantage from out-door gar- 
dening or from the use of the carpenter’s saw 
and plane, in the afternoon. Possibly, the 
quieter old world, may be successful in manu- 
facturing stocks and stones of humanity, on 
the old plan, but in this country it seems that 
we are more likely to produce shattered nerves, 
provocative of reckless epeculation, wholesale 
fraud, and commercial panic. 

If required to work many hours a day to 
support one’s helpless dependents, most labor- 
ers of every degree would gain vastly by 
choosing twocomplementary occupations, each 
of which would be a relief against the other. 
Let the tailor and the blacksmith enter into 
practical goo gg he working alternate- 
ly at both trades. Twelve hours then would 
be less wearing than ten now. If the wife and 
daughters would add each—say a quarter of 
a day’s earnings in addition to their household 
duties—the entire family might fall back upon 
the eight-hour system, and yet live comforta- 
bly, surrounded by luxury and leisure, with the 
temptation to unwise speculation in fancy rail- 
road stocks, and other lotteries reduced to its 
minimum. 

Under the new conditions of modern society, 
particularly in this country,the work of the 
world must be divided afresh, according to 
some principle of common sense and revised 
philosophy. When a poor manis required, by 
the usages of the community in which he lives, 
to earn enough to maintain a wife and two or 
three grown daughters—idle, aimless, and 
therefore extravagant women, who must keep 
abreast with their neighbors—he is naturally 
tempted to clutch at every straw which prom- 
ises to lighten his burden. 

Womanhood gives no more claim to a life of 





idleness than does manhood. Daughters would 





have little more right than sons to be provi- 
ded for by fathers, if custom did not force them 
into the most uncomfortable position. It is 
our duty to change all this, and to enforce a 
greater equality of work between the sexes. 

Still, 1 am ready to concede, most fully, 
that the mothers of young children ought not 
to be considered the bread-winners. Their 
leisure should be largely play, recreation—the 
most perfect freedom to follow whatever per- 
sonal bent will injure neither themselves nor 
their offspring. They, more than any others, 
should secure the daily leisure. No well-to-do 
household, where there are children under ten 
years, if it would consult ite own interests, can 
afford to let the mother toil for many hours 
daily, in -kitchen, laundry, or sewing-room ; 
and her nursery should secure some competent 
and trustworthy supervision during the hours 
when she needs rest and change—a complete 
laying down of all family cares. It may not 
be desirable that she should be entirely an 
idler, even in her most unfettered moments, 
but that is for herself to determine. Let her 
secure fresh air and exercise, among new 
scenes, as her necessities require. Our phy- 
siologists should teach her the laws of life 
in early girlhood, giving special heed to the 
maternal duty of being always fresh and vigor- 
ous, at whatever cost, not selfishly, but for the 
sake of her children, and in the interest of the 
peace and quietness of the home to which the 
husband should come as to a haven of comfort. 

It was conceded in the beginning of my ea- 
say, that the nearest social work of average 
womanhood was our work in the household. 
But there is the earlier, the equally imperative 
duty of self culture, beginning in infancy, but 
never ending, not if one should live, as 1 think 
all women ought, in excellent health and vig- 
or, for nearly a century. One is weary of 
hearing that men outgrow their lives mentally, 
and that women fade, sicken, and deteriorate 
from the over-burden of rearing half a dozen 
children. Some insects die before the eggs which 
they deposit are yet quickened into active life ; 
but man is entitled to three score years and 
ten or twenty additional. Facts will prove 
that the most active, as well as the most sen- 
sible workers, who have maintained a steady 
balance between work and rest, are both the 
longest and the most vigorous livers, physical- 
ly and mentally. We have too many M. Ds, 
in our Woman’s Congress, to entitle me to 
speak at length on this branch of the sub- 
ject; but my experience, my observation and 
my studies in physiology and hygiene, con- 
vince me that with social life properly adjusted, 
women should have a positive advantage over 
men, both in health and in gaining a longer 
term than they, for active usefulness. 

Take notice. I do not claim that they 
should have equal strength with men, or that 
they have equal working capacity in early 
and middle life, but only that all the functions 
peculiar to womanhood, are healthful and 
invigorating—while at the same time, they 
demand that rest and relaxation from work, 
which leaves, or should leave, both mind and 
body at fifty, in the state of reaction which 
must make work thenceforward towards 
ninety, easier for average women than for av- 
erage men. 

Circulation is checked, not destroyed in, de- 
ciduous trees in winter, but every spring they 
leaf out into a new freshness of beauty, which 
the evergreens are destined never to experi- 
ence. The work of manhood is evergreen. 
There are no ten or twenty years in which he 
has a right to be an idler, while nature works 
within and around him at will—he content to 
be the grateful rejoicing and almost passive 
recipient, of her highest beneficence. But 
women, the mothers of the race, often serve 
humanity the best when they only rest and 
wait. They may freely accept of all the best 
gifts under heaven, of the freshest air, of the 
choicest food, of the most comfortable sur- 
roundings, and, above ail, they have not only 
the right, but it is their imperative duty to 
live in the most invigorating and elevating 
mental atmosphere which it is in their limits 
to command. Music, art, literature, science, 
philosophy, every pursuit that strengthens, 1n- 
stead of enervates, they may enjoy without 
selfishness, accumulating steadily, though 
slowly, in middle life, a wealth of material, 
which, in the autumn, should be bound in 
sheaves and freely offered to all who may 
choose to accept privately or publicly as 
chance may dictate. 

May not physiology be called on, then, to 
confirm my position that fifty or fifty-five 
should be but the prime—the very crown 
and summit of a woman’s life? Thencefor- 
ward she should aim at vigorous personal 
achievements with a reach beyond the house- 
hold—not at the sacrifice of the best family 
claims, but still in obedience to the highest 
home instincts. Women, too often, seem 
aged at fitty. Their only harvest, the earlier 
and more fleeting fruits, has passed already 
beyond their keeping ; and their work, such 
as it is, is accomplished. But these have been 
the aimless women who indulged in slow 
self-suicide—the mistaken women, who over- 
burdened themselves with endless cares, breath- 
ing no higher and more bracing atmosphere 
as a perpetual alternative, or women whom 
accident or inheritance have made hopelessly 
invalids. With all these, later in life, there is 
no basis for a reaction towards a wider useful- 
ness ; but they who cultivate many and worthy 
interests with discretion, are indirectly pro- 
moting enduring and robust health. 

Do not — that Ican be unmindful of 
the inevitable wear and tear in running all 

arts of the complicated domestic machinery. 
indless friction must be expected here as else- 
where; but one who has other and broader— 
I do not say higher or dearer—absorbing inter- 
ests, will find it easier to bear incurable dis- 
comforts, and she will be able to remedy or 
ameliorate the curable evils. I have but one 
stiggestion to offer. We complain that women 
are treated too much like children, are held 
irresponsible in government, and in the higher 
intellectual pursuits, and that this mode of 
treatment is repressive, is enfeebling in its 
whole tendency. Apply the same principle 
to domestic service. If we desire or expect 
really competent assistance, we must confer 
an equal measure of responsibility. While we 
educate servants merely to be docile and obed- 
ient under a direction which is never abated, 
they will remain over grown children indefinite- 
ly. Perpetual supervision and interference in 
details must promote eye-service and inefficien- 
cy. We, who know how very consoling it is 
to be classed with idiots and children by all 
the authority of law, may well abate something 
of the authority of custom which continues to 
treat a whole class of women as perpetually 
incompetent. Thus only may we hope to se- 





cure a leisure of three hours daily. This will 
allow time to vote, to inform oneself on the po- 
litical situation, tyme even to study states. 
manship, it we are so minded. 

Then, after fifty, when the children haye 
grown, allow the stateswomen who can prove 
their wisdom and ability to their constituents, 
to hold any office to which they may be elect- 
ed, from town-school superintendent up to 
President. Why not? If the husbands are 
content, who else has a right to object ? 

Doubtless, a very competent woman might 
prove herself, at once aguod wife, mother and 
housekeeper, and yet act as merchant, physi- 
cian or pastor of a church, A family of 
young children need not wholly supersede her 
chosen busiuess relations, though one should 
freely concede ‘her especial temptation in that 
case to burn the life-candle at both ends. 
But she would be required simply to modify 
her modes of working—not the work done. 
Each woman must choose her own calling, 
and she must follow it according to her own 
methods. The manner of working will re- 
quire far more modification to adjust it to wo- 


‘manly and family needs than the work which 


waits to be done, beneficent, caring nothing 
for the endlessly varied processes through 
which this may be finally accomplished. 

Exceptional women have no home duties, 
and, with others, they are so few and infre- 
quent that they offer no bar against continu- 
ous work in any chosen direction. Where- 
ever men may find honorable callings, there 
may women, these women find them also 
without blame and with great praise. And 
whatever is not detrimental to the interests of 
the home-life, any woman and every woman 
may follow as a fitting occupation. 

No home can be thoroughly attractive with- 
out intelligence, without a thousand wide- 
spreadiug interests, reaching out towards 
places of human weal the most remote from 
personal and family details, and the broader 
the sympathies, the efforts, both of father and 
mother, the better for the whole household; 
the better for the whole world. The co-op- 
eration of both sexes must reach everywhere, 
into industries, science, art, religion, and into 
the conduct and government of the State. 
Family interests, instead of suffering from this 
widening of womanly influence must be sure- 
ly ennobled and benefited prope: ion ately with 
the wider sympathies of a more enlightened 
motherhood. Tenderness is not incompatible 
with a reach of intellect, nor have head and 
heart been so constituted by the All-father 
that they must dwell in perpetual rivalry. 
Nature is full of compensations. Women 
have no disabilities which are not equitably 
balanced by commensurate privileges, and 
men and women are - but not identicals, 
associates but not rivals. 








NEW ENGLAND HOSPITAL FOR WOMEN 


The annual meeting of this institution was 
held yesterday afternoon at the hospital, on 
Codman Avenue. Both before aud after the 
meeting, which was largely attended, the visi- 
tors inspected the well arranged and nicely 
kept rooms aud wards of the hospital, and en- 
joyed the beautiful landscape, a good view of 
which is afforded by the fine location. At3 
o’clock the meeting was called to order by the 
President, Miss Lucy Goddard. The report 
of the Secretary, Mrs. Ednah Cheney, which 
was read and accepted, contains a general re- 
view of the year, it appearing that in a medi- 
cal point of view the hospital has been very 
successful, and is deserving of a greater be- 
stowal of friendly contributions. It was an- 
riounced in the report that the course of theo- 
retical instruction for nurses will begin Jan-' 
uary 15, at 3 1-2 o’clock, and will be continued 
for twelve successive Thursdays, All persons 
from outside can procure tickets from the 
physicians named in the course free of charge, 
No reporters willbe admitted. The lecturers 
will be as follows: Position and Manners of. 
Nurses, by Dr. M. E\Zakrzewska; Physiologi 
cal Subjects in Families, by Dr. Emily Pope; 
and Dr. Augusta Pope; Food for the Sick, by 
Dr. Sewall; Surgical Nursing, by Dr. Dimock ; 
Childbed Nursing, by Dr. Morton; The use of 
Disinfectants to Prevent Contagion, by Dr. 
Emma Call; General Nursing, by Dr. M. E. 
Zakrzewska. 

The report of Dr. Susan Dimock, the resi- 
dent physician, was then read. It stated that 
the year has been one of profound satisfaction. 
During the year from Oct. 1, 1872,to Oct. 1, 
1873, 3544 patients have attended in the hos- 
pital, consisting of those admitted to the hos- 
pital, patients treated at home and patients 
treated at the dispensary. The only change 
in the medical staff has been the addition of 
Dr. B. Joy Jeffries as opthalmic surgeon. 
There have been 101 births in the hospital 
and two deaths. 

The report of the Treasurer was then read. 
The receipts for the year from all sources 
were $85,684.07; expenditures, $87,097.29; 
balance due the Treasurer, $1413.22. In the 
list of receipts are $1526.71 received at the 
dispensatory, and $6041.03 received for board 
and treatment at the hospital; $1516.50 was 
received from various entertainments, and 
$5000 from the fair held last year. 

The following directors were elected for the 
ensuing year: Mrs. J.C. Abbott, Ceorge Wm. 
Bond, Mrs. Louisa C. Bond, Rev. Wm. G. 
Babcock, Mrs. Mary C. E. Barnard, Mrs. Mary 
G. Boardman, Miss S. E. Cary, Mrs. Anna H. 
Clark, Mrs. Ednah D. Cheney, Mrs. Emma L. 
Cheney, Thomas F. Currier, Mrs. V. G. Faulk- 
ner, Miss Lucy Goddard, Richard C. Hum- 
phreys, Miss Helen F. Kimball, Mrs. Charles 
G. Loring, F. W. G. May, Mrs. Emily F, New- 
hall, Mrs. John J. Palmer, Mrs. Alexander S. 
Porter, Hon. John Phelps Putnam, Mrs. 
Thomas F. Richardson, Hon. Thomas Russell, 
Dr. Lucy E. Sewall, Mrs. Charles C. Smith, 
Hon. Samuel E. Sewall, Mrs. Julia W. Wil- 
liams, Dr. M. E. Zakrzewska, Miss Ellen Farn- 
ham and Mrs. Thomas ». uck. 

After afew remarks by Rev. James Freeman 
Clarke, in which he spoke of the great yood 
the hospital is doing and commending it as an 
institution which isof the greatest use and 
benevolence, the meeting adjourned. 





AGENTS ATTENTION:—Any woman desir- 
ing to help herself, and aid the cause of sound moral- 
ity, can find ready sale for “Little Wolf,” a temper- 
ance tale. Apply to 

T.C. EVANS, 


4—tf 106 Washington Street, Boston. 


DR. MARY J. SAFFORD, Office Hours 
from 11 A. M. to2 P. M. 
NO. 4 BOYLSTON PLACE. 
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